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[ is not a very rare thing to find in our miscellaneous adver- 
tisement columns an expression of out-of-the-way and 
often interesting wants. But we do not remember to 
have seen any more delightful example of this kind than 
one which found a place in last week’s issue. The 

advertiser intent on a holiday is evidently a man of a pleasant, 
old-fashioned taste. While the rest of the world is flying about 
in motors, trains, bicycles or other modern means of transport, 
he is, like Cobbett, going to devote his leisure to rural rides with 
two children, and he asks the well-informed reader to give him 
the assistance of knowledge and advice. In his own words, 
he would be grateful for suggestions, and would “ like the route 
to be away from main roads, with as much grass or bridleway 
travelling as possible,’ and he prefers country inns to hotel 
accommodation. The advertisement is a little poem that 
conjures up a pleasant picture of a substantial British house- 
holder, mounted on a stout gelding and making his way through 
the leafy forest glades and grassy paths of Old England. How 
different from the method of making holiday which is most 
fashionable at the present moment, with its hurrying from 
place to place in a motor-car. We say different, but this does 
not signify that we hold the one method to be absolutely superior 
to the other. The catholic mind would enjoy one as much as 
the other. Motoring, especially as long as it is novel, has a charm 
peculiar to itself. It is extremely pleasant to amble along on 
the back of a nag that has never known what it is to be stretched. 
It is also delightful to be whizzed along a country road at the 
rate of an express train; and the more abrupt the change from 
one locomotion to another, the more delightful is the contrast. It 
is, undoubtedly, very sweet to linger in the sylvan shades of 

fresh green country like England ; very pleasant to draw up at 
an old-fashioned country inn, partake of slight refreshment 
or a modest meal, and sink into a couch fragrant with the 
lavender grown in the inn garden. This is indeed delightful ; 
but then all the conditions have to be equal and perfect before 
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it is realised. Unfortunately, all the taverns on the roadside 
are not equally comfortable, nor is every landlady capable of 
setting before one even the simplest food in the cleanly and 
appetising way which makes simplicity acceptable ; while the 
lavender is too often poetic rather than real. 

Compare this with the man who travels by motor. There 
is no need for him to break all the records by endeavouring 
to cover as much country as possible. He can go at a 
reasonable pace from one country town or village to another. 
Should he care to go a long distance, or at an accelerated 
speed, tenderness for his steed does not need to trouble 
him. When he comes to an inn, whether it be only to 
seek rest and food or to stay for a considerable while, he 
need feel no anxiety about the housing and care which 
continually worry the traveller who answers to the ancient 
adage that a merciful man is merciful to his steed, and who, 
therefore, must not only attend to his own entertainment and 
that of his party, but also see that his horses are properly put up 
and fed. The owner of a motor cannot altogether dispense 
with an oversight of his carriage. It may not suffer pain, but, 
nevertheless, it is subject to as many ailments as any quadruped. 
If it is not fed with oats, it has to be fed with petrol, and one 
cannot shift all these duties on to the chauffeur or driver with 
satisfaction. The owner is in the position of a sportsman who, 
whatever his wealth, knows that he must give personal attention 
to his favourite weapon if it 1s to be kept always as he likes it. 
Many a good angler scruples to let a gillie handle his rod. A great 
shot loves his gun, and is generally believed to bestow more care 
on cleaning and polishing it than does a keeper. So the man who 
takes a proper pride in his motor will see that every part is right, 
that oil is applied where oil is necessary and, in fact, will be as 
solicitous about its condition as a cricketer is about the state 
of his bat. Thus the horseman does not score over the motorist 
as effectually as might be fancied. The latter can get over a 
great deal of country, and in consequence can pursue his fancy 
far more effectively than the other. It is nothing to him to 
whisk away twenty miles, and the time he has gained in travelling 
is so much to the good when he comes to loaf about, if he likes to 
loaf about. 

Where the horseman has the advantage over the motorist 
is in the character of the country he can traverse. We have 
been turning over in our mind what districts would be best 
for our equestrian tourist. One road that strikes the imagina- 
tion at once is the green one which winds along by the summits 
of the hills from Reading to Bristol. It is generally believed 
now to have been a track of the early Britons, who preferred 
the high places for their camps and roads because of their greater 
security from enemies, and that they might escape from the 
morasses and wilderness below. But there are many districts 
in Great Britain where the tourist on foot or on horseback 
might enjoy even greater solitude and more beautiful scenery. 
These are, broadly speaking, the mountain districts. Carlyle, 
in one of his early letters, describes a long walk in summer or 
autumn over the borderland, where the heathery moor stretches 
wide on either side and there is no noise except that made 
by the lapwing and the curlew, or the occasional tinkling of a 
sheep-bell. There are also the natural sounds of wind and 
water. Even in summer the breeze goes soughing among the 
fir trees, and the brooks chatter as they sparkle in white foam 
over the stony shallows. Otherwise silence and deep peace 
brood over these high, cool districts. Similar tracks or bridle- 
paths, as they are very properly called, may be ‘ound wherever 
there are hills. On the mountains of Wales, on the wolds of 
Yorkshire, in the uplands of Derbyshire, and in Devon and 
Cornwall, for him who would like to pursue these paths, there 
is a green world open. It is true our advertiser wishes to start 
from. the neighbourhood of London, and he may easi:y make 
several tours by doing that. But if he continues the practice, 
it will probably end in his carting the horses to som: distant 
county and beginning his wanderings from a railway station. 
If he ventures into the wildest and most exquisite parts of 
the country, he will perhaps find it advisable to escape inns 
altogether by adding a tent to his other impedimenta. 


Our Portrait Illustrauon. 


HIS week we publish as our frontispiece a portrait of 
‘% Mrs. Henry Howard, whose marriage to Mr. Henry 
Mowbray Howard took place on June 8th. Mrs. Henry Howard 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William James. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph nouses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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URING the last few days the Prince of Wales has 
come very much before the public eye, and if all 
goes well he will do so still more in the days to come. 
There is something touching in the fact of a boy of 
seventeen being made the centre of such an august 

ceremony as marked his Investiture with the Order of the Garter. 
It is, no doubt, very right and proper that this should be done. 
A Prince cannot expect to avoid altogether the fierce light that 
beats upon a throne ; but there is a natural human sentiment 
which makes us like him better in the laughing portraits taken 
when Dr. W. G. Grace was introduced to him during the 
course of the match between Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein’s 
“Veterans” and Charterhouse School. In another page we give 
an illustration taken just after the Investiture at Windsor 
Castle. To our mind the event suggests just such a point in 
his life as exists between late spring and early summer. Already 
the Prince gives promise of filling the place in public life which is 
his naturally with the ease and dignity that are characteristic 
of the family to which he belongs. 


Lord Aberdeen hit upon a good and happy phrase the other 
evening when he spoke of British Columbia as the ‘ Orchard 
of the British Empire.” The occasion was a dinner at the Savoy 
Hotel given in honour of Mr. Richard McBride, the Premier of 
British Columbia. No one who has tasted a British Columbian 
apple will require any explanation of the point of the designation, 
and it is likely indeed that more of us than know it have tasted 
these apples, ignorant whence they came, but only recognising 
with gratitude that we had found something of exquisite 
succulence. The vast extent of the orchards in that great 
country is much more wonderful, however, to the British eye, 
accustomed to measure areas by our insular standards, even 
than the quality of the fruit that is grown on them. That 
really is the marvel — the enormous capability to supply a 
constantly increasing demand. So far as the excellence of the 
fruit and the orderliness of the orchards and high standard of 
farming go, there are other parts of Canada, notably in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ontario and between that lake and 
Niagara Falls, which have no reason to fear comparison with the 
best of British Columbia; but it is when we contemplate the 
astonishing scale on which the fruit-farming is done in the 
western part of the Dominion that we must appreciate the full 
force of Lord Aberdeen’s phrase 

On another page will be found some description and comment 
on the fruit prospect as it is seen from Whitehall. The National 
Fruit-growers’ Association do not take such a rosy view. At 
the meeting on Monday, the secretary, Mr. C. S. Martin, presented 
a report which is pessimistic by comparison. He considers 
that apples promise only to be a fair crop, and that there will be 
considerable trouble with blight. Plums are good in many 
districts, but aphis is very bad. In Kent there seems to be a 
partial failure. Strawberries were very good until three weeks 
ago, but Mr. Martin thinks that the hot sun has ripened them 
prematurely, and they will consequently be small and not a full 
crop. All the same, the flavour ought to be delicious. Rasp- 
berries, he says, are suffering severely from want of rain. Goose 
berries are described as very short ; black currants as very bad ; 
red currants as fair to good ; and cherries universally very short. 
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The secretary of the National Fruit-growers’ Association, of 
course, has facilities for obtaining the material for a correct 
forecast ; but we must say that these remarks do not correspond 
with our own observations, which extend over a considerable 
number of gardens. Cherries are admittedly poor, and so are 
black currants, but the plums and apples are already so far 
advanced as to make it necessary in many cases to prop the trees. 


One of the signs of the exceedingly hot and arid condition 
of the spring is the unusual number of adders that have been 
met with in all places of their resort. Not.only so, but it appears 
that their bite has been more than normally venomous. As 
a rule a dog that is bitten by an adder suffers severely from 
‘ swelled head ” for several days, but by the end of a week or 
so is all right again. This year we have heard of dogs being 
affected for a good deal longer, and in one case, that of a spaniel 
which was in perfect health when bitten, death resulted. This 
is quite unusual, and it is likely that after a long spell of hot, 
dry weather the vital energies of these snakes are at their highest 
points, so that their poison glands are very fully charged and 
their bites therefore more virulent than usual. It follows that 
special attention should be given at such times to any patient, 
human or canine, that has been bitten by an adder, and though 
some people have, no doubt, an absurd fear of snakes, still, it is 
only prudent to “ go delicately ’’ where adders are known to be. 


A JUNE MORNING. 
I see the long sweet day 
Stretch out before me, hour on hour 
Of June’s own weather; the great sky 
Is like a bluebell field aflower. 
And far away, 
Veiled in the morning’s virgin mist 
Of violet and amethyst, 
So faintly visible as to seem 
Only the shadow of a dream, 
Or vision of the musing eye, 
The hills, my heart’s own hills appear. 
A nightingale is singing near, 
Above his brooding wife. 
Oh Love, oh Life ! 
How sweetly do ye run in tune 
On this fair morn in June. 
Oh Life, oh Love ! 
Are ye not part 
The one the other of ? 
Something | miss, 
Even on such a morn as this. 
There is a crying at my heart. 
Ah pale sweet face, 
That doth with beauty dress 
My dreams! How without Thee this place 
Is but a desert and a wilderness 

R. G. T. Coventry 


Professor Duncan’s advice to the farmers at Reading 
College, not to encourage the use of preservatives in milk, is 
deserving of the most cordial support. Milk so treated cannot 
possibly be as wholesome as that which comes direct from the 
pail, and if the use of chemicals for this purpose were once 
sanctioned, it would inevitably lead to an invasion of the home 
market by milk sent in from abroad, But there is one form 
of preservation which deserves more attention than it has yet 
received. At every good dairy now it is recognised that milk 
keeps better if cooled directly it comes from the cow. The next 
step is to give it to the public in that cooled condition, and for 
this purpose a better type of can needs to be devised. It ought 
to be possible to adapt the principle of the Thermos flask, so as 
to produce a milk-can that will preserve the temperature 
of the milk for any reasonable length of time. In that case the 
consumer would be sure of getting it in the very best condition. 


Some of those who are most interested in dairy enterprise 
are, we understand, engaged at the present moment in a hopeful 
endeavour to solve this problem. It is only one of many. 
There is much to be desired still in the way in which milk is 
brought to market. We have from time to time described 
and illustrated examples of the more enlightened dairies where 
measures are taken to prevent contamination ; but these are 
very far from being universally applied ; and, in point of fact, 
the United States are before this country in their efforts to 
secure for the public an absolutely pure milk. Our dairy 
farmers would do well to study the methods adopted on the 
other side of the Atlantic. There can be little doubt that much 
more can be learned from them than from any of the European 
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countries in which summer tours are arranged for the education 
of the English farmer. These outings are extremely pleasant 
and, to a certain extent, educative ; but in regard to conserving 
the purity of milk, it is very doubtful if any Continental country 
is in a position to give much help, either in the way of precept 
or example, to Great Britain. 


In Canada the value of practical education is very well 
understood ; witness the experiment made by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company working with the Saskatchewan 
College of Agriculture. It has initiated a wheat selection 
contest, the idea being at one and the same time to instruct 
boys in the growth of this cereal and encourage the sowing of 
wheat in the province of Saskatchewan. Prizes are to be given 
for the best collections, each containing twenty-five individual 
plants, which have to be sent in before December 15th next. 
From each collection ten of the best heads are to be returned to 
the sender to be planted in ten rows for next year’scrop. Then 
five of the most uniform and _ prolific rows are to be sent to 
compete for the prizes which will be awarded. This is a most 
promising and admirable competition to have in a country where 
the staple industry is the growing of wheat. 


Ihe Poetry Society, which at first did not seem to attract 
minds of the first class, has rallied considerably, and has now 
enrolled among its members many illustrious names. It is 
going to send forth a manifesto to the educational authorities 
throughout the kingdom, urging that poetry should be made a 
much more important subject of study in all schools and colleges. 
Ihis document is signed, among others, by Lord Dunsany, 
Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. We entirely 
agree with it. But how should poetry be taught? Certain 
negatives suggest themselves at once. There is nothing duller 
in a world which is very full of dulness than the disquisitions 
on poetry which come, for example, from the University Ex- 
tensionist Lecturers. Indeed, there are very few people living 
at any time who can speak or write with point and interest 
about poetry. A Matthew Arnold, for instance, appears once 
in a century or so. By far the best way, in our opinion, to 
inculcate the love of poetry ts to get children to learn it by heart ; 
not forcing it upon those who have no inclination, but rather 
encouraging all who show appreciation. 


But here again arises the difficulty of choosing the pieces. 
Anyone looking back on the school books of half a century ago 
will find thousands of extracts from authors now so obscure 
that their names have a most unfamiliar sound. And in the 
school books of to-day there is a tendency to insert works by 
very minor poets who happen for the moment to be before the 
public. The compilers of these books are, of course, mainly 
anxious that they should be in the van, but in reality they are 
leading to darkness. Poetry should never be inserted in a school 
book until it has stood the test of at least twenty-five years ol 
criticism. 


While high festival is being held in London and the world 
of fashion is crowded into the capital, we hope it will not be 
forgotten that there are thousands of little children born and 
bred in the streets who have no holiday except what is provided 
for them by one or other of the excellent institutions which have 
been established for the purpose of giving them at least one day 
in the country. Of these particular mention may be made of 
Pearson's Fresh Air Fund, which is now in its twentieth 
season. It is a great thing to give a quarter of a million boys 
and girls a day in the fresh air, and four thousand of those whose 
need is greatest a fortnight of it, and we hope that even in the 
midst of a Coronation year this will not be forgotten. The 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund is another admirable in- 
stitution for the same purpose. It sent forty-five thousand 
nine hundred and eighty children for a fortnight to country 
cottages in 1910, and we hope that it, too, will receive a fair 
share of support. 


We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to the Coronation Number of our little contemporary, 
the Garden, which with great enterprise has secured an admirable 
series of photographs of His Majesty’s garden at Windsor. 
Chese were taken in the early part of the present month, when 
the garden was at its very best ; and it should prove valuable 
from every point of view to have the description done by an 
expert gardener. One need not insist upon the historic interest. 
In recent times Queen Victoria set the example of paying great 
attention to her garden. King Edward VII. was particularly 
fond of it, and Queen Alexandra, were she in any other position, 
could be described as an exvert horticulturist, or, at any rate, 
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as a lady gardener of exquisite taste. The tradition thus set 
them is being amply maintained by the present King and Queen. 


A topic of frequent discussion among salmon-anglers is the 
rival merits of telerana and of the old silkworm gut. It is a 
discussion which does not come so much in the way of the trout- 
fisher, because it is generally conceded that for this finer work 
gut is distinctly the better. It seems even the common opinion 
among salmon-fishers that only the two strongest makes of the 
telerana are useful. But at this point their use is really impor- 
tant. A strong telerana cast is much cheaper than a really 
strong and reliable gut cast of the same degree of invisibility, 
and on account of its greater cheapness we can afford to have 
a new cast more frequently. No man can need a stronger cast 
than the No. 1 telerana. It is among its merits, for an indifferent 
angler who is apt to tie knots in the cast, that the knots do not 
seem to weaken it as they make a weak point in a gut cast. 
On the other hand, it is not so convenient for tying to the fly 
nor for shifting flies. Its tendency to come unravelled makes 
it troublesome. Some say that the knot is more liable to slip 
than a gut knot, but we have not found proof of this assertion. 
It is not a good leader for the attachment of a dropper, because 
it is limper than gut and because the rubbing of the gut of the 
dropper is apt to fray it; but this matters less since we do not 
often use a drop fly when fishing with a cast of the thickness 
of the really useful teleranas. 


SILLY SUSAN. 
I wish | were rich. The sun makes my arms brown, 
They are so strong that easily they toss and fork the hay, 
But | should have white arms if I could live in town, 
And wear embroidered dresses every day. 


I should buy the things they advertise, laces and frills, 
| should drive in a carriage, not in poor John’s cart, 

I should wear silken flowers, not these wild daffodils, 
And to a real gentleman | would give my heart. 


John says I should grow tired, but then he likes to dig. 
He says I'd miss the country. I could come home to see 
John in his old cottage with a wife and cow and pig 
(Though he says he won't have any wife but me). 


1 wish I were rich. Rich folks enjoy their time. 

John and I will marry, and only John admire. 

| shall always smell the scent of lavender and lime, 

Rose-water is for ladies who have their heart’s desire. 
MAUDE GOLDRING. 


Not only did the May-fly put in an unusually early appear- 
ance this year, but it was seen in far more than its usual numbers, 
and on some rivers in such quantities that, as one correspondent 
described it, “ it was like the old times we used to read about.”’ 
For all that, it is difficult to imagine a spring and early summer 
fraught with more keen vexation for the angler. It has surely 
been peculiarly trying to the serenity of that contemplative 
man to hear the amateurs of all other hobbies than his own 
congratulating each other on the glorious weather, while all 
the streams, whether salmon or trout rivers, from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End have been running down to lowest midsummer 
level and are gin-clear, so that throwing a fly has been a mere 
aimless effort of despair. Accounts from Norway indicate 
that there weather conditions have been somewhat similar, 
but the heat less great. They indicate, however, an early 
melting of the snow, and an early season, therefore, in the 
Norwegian rivers, where fish have been caught long before the 
writing of these notes. The fear is that they may indicate 
a too rapid melting. But certainly the Norwegian outlook is 
far better than the very meagre promise which our own rivers 
hold out to us at present. 


Annually, we like to say a word for that useful body of men, 
the gamekeepers, when the meeting of their Benefit 
Society is held. This year the Duke of Northumberland was 
unavoidably absent, but his place was admirably filled by the 
Karl of Kintore, who had a very satisfactory tale to tell those 
who were present. The funds show an improvement amounting 
to £200, and if it had not been for the fact that far more keepers 
are receiving benefit from the society, there would have been 
a remarkable increase in the funds at its disposal. As it is, 
they remain pretty much what they were; and there must 
always be a certain amount of anxiety about the future of the 
society, because, as years go on, the number of pensioners is 
bound to increase. While speaking of this subject, it may be 
useful to note that last week the Game Egg Guild had a very 
satisfactory meeting. 
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Of many interesting matches started on Whit-Monday, 
the meeting between the Champion County and Hampshire 
produced the most remarkable cricket. Kent, winning the toss, 
amassed a total of 416, to which Hardinge, with a score of 175, 
was the chief contributor. Hampshire could only reply with 
208, which enabled Kent to declare their second innings at 
359 for six wickets. Hardinge again reached three figures, 
thus for the second time in his career scoring a double century, 
while Mr. Day played a magnificent innings of 100 not out. 
The third day found Hampshire with no hope of victory and 
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nearly seven hours in which to stave off defeat. It appeared 
a hopeless task, but after a splendid start by Mr. Fry, who scored 
104, Mead and Bowell, Remnant batted with delightful confi- 
dence for 115, and with Newman for a steady partner managed 
to play out time. Four hundred and sixty-three for only eight 
wickets easily constitutes a record score for a fourth innings, and 
Hampshire are to be heartily congratulated on their perform- 
ance. Following as it did the exciting win over Derbyshire, a 
rapidly improving side, the week before on the same ground, the 
county should certainly not lack support for its future matches. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


O captivating is the idea of holding at South Kensington 
an exhibition meant to elucidate the natural history 


of the Bible that regret will be felt at the lateness of 
its opening. It would have been a most interesting 


companion to the 
other tercentenary celebra- 
tions, instead of following 
them after a_ considerable 
period. And it might advan- 
tageously have been con- 
ceived and carried out on a 
larger and more dignified 
scale. Owing probably to 
the demand on space in the 
Natural History Museum, the 
specimens and pictures are 
crowded into a single recess 
of the Central Hall. There 
were materials for a much 
more important exhibition, 
and if photographs were to 
be relied on largely, it would 
have been well to use more 
from other publications than 
our own, which have been 
very largely drawn on. It 
would also have been most 
interesting to show the expo- 
sitions and elucidations of 
the past, so as to afford 
material for comparison with 
the work of Canon Tristram, 
whose researches form the 
basis and authority of the 
present exhibition. 

In order to make our 
meaning clear, we offer a 
brief description (and pro- 
bably an inadequate one) 
of a fine German attempt 
made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to achieve the same 
end. It lies before us in its 
French translation, “‘ Phy- 
sique Sacrée,” a noble folio 
in eight massive volumes, 
splendidly illustrated with 
plates. No one could look 
at the author's portrait 
and believe him capable 
of doing things by halves. 
The strength and _intel- 
ligence of the face are 
accentuated rather than 
diminished by a dignity just 
verging on pedagogic self- 
importance. A man who 
knows his own worth gazes 
tranquilly from the page. 
When one comes to read 
his catalogue of authors and 
works cited (it covers five- 
and-twenty large pages and 
ranges from the Venerable 
Bede down to the ecclesi- 
astical writers of the early 
quarter of the eighteenth 
century), his list of artists 
and his list of engravers, it 
becomes credible that a con- 
siderable portion of his life 
was devoted to this immense 





work. The full title of the book is “ Physique Sacrée ou Histoire- 
Naturelle de la Bible traduite du Latin de Mr. Jean-Jacques 
Scheuchzer, Docteur en Medicine, Professeur en Mathématiques 
a Zurich, Membre de l’Académie Impériale des Curieux de la 
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“THERE BE THREE THINGS WHICH GO WELL, YEA, FOUR ARE COMELY IN GOING.” 
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Nature, & des Societés Royales d’Angieterre & de Prusse. 
Enrichie de Figures en Taille-douce, gravées par les soins de 
Jean-André Pfeffei, Graveur de S. M. Impériale, 4 Amsterdam, 
Chez Pierre Schenk and Pierre Mortier."” Judged from internal 
evidence, he appears to have been a manly Christian of the old 
type. In his list of authorities he stigmatises Thomas Wool- 
star’s ‘‘ Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour ”’ as “‘ a book 
dangerous and tending to destroy the miracles of our Saviour.” 
Yet in his preface he declares that he abandons to theologians 
the mysteries of the faith and confines himself solely to the things 
that can be known by natural intelligence. The passages com 
mented on are first printed with the Geneva Version and the 
Vulgate in parallel columns. Our reproductions will give an idea 
of the stvle and character of the illustrations, but they cannot 
even suggest their number and variety. In its day it was the 
most modern of commentaries, and everywhere is to be traced 
the governing influence of a first-rate mind kept thoroughly 
abreast of contemporary learning. But in appraising the work we 
have always to remember how many fields of research had 


either not been opened up at all in 1732, the date when the 
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“CURSED ABOVE ALL CATTLE AND ABOVE EVERY 
BEAST OF THE FIELD.” 





‘LEVIATHAN .. . THE DRAGON THAT Is IN THE sia 


first volume was published, or had been but slightly gleaned. 
Our author did not dream of questioning the literal truth of 
statements that were afterwards to be exposed to keen criticism. 
Far from regarding the story of the Creation as being told in 
metaphorical language, he tries to render visible on paper the work 
ot each of the seven days. He shows us the chaos and night 
out of which the world was divinely called. Each separate 
act of creation is drawn and described with the impressiveness 
and freedom from trivial detail which come only to those who 
have an absolute belief. This quality is even more manifest 
when the Deluge comes to be treated. The professor was a 
inathematician, and worked out the Ark as carefully as a builder 
works out the plans of his architect. The opening of the win- 
dows of Heaven and of the great deeps is done with an imagi- 
nation that positively gloats over the task. In one plate we 
are shown the animals assembled and passing into the Ark 
over a gangway to the little cubicles built for them: now we 
ree the gangway broken, the Ark beginning to heave on the 
sising waters: men and beasts seeking high places or despair- 
ingly trying to reach the Ark of Refuge, while the relentless 
waters continue to surge upward, Finally, we are shown a dark, 
rain-covered, round O. Scoffers had said that in the universe 
there is not water enough to accomplish this, but our doctor 


has written a “ Dissertation sur le Déluge.”” to which he “THE SWAN, THE PELICAN, AND THE GIER-EAGLE 
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triumphantly refers those who doubt. For further proof he 
appeals to the rocks, to the fishes, plants and snail-shells found 
in them, and to the water deposit often discovered near the high 
mountain crests. He was a collector of these ‘‘ remains of the 
flood,” and claims to have supplied from his own cabinets most 
of the objects shown in the plates. The argument must have 
been most convincing at the time when it was advanced, 
for the simplest hind must often have wondered how it 
was that in high places the evidence of water was so often 
laid bare by plough or spade. 
It required no great learning 
to identify a gravel-pit with 
a river- bed. Geology was 
still in its infancy. 

The interest of the book 
lies, of course, in its presenta- 
tion of natural history as it 
was understood at the end 
of the eighteenth century, 
that is, before the painstaking 
and detailed research of our 
day had begun. It would 
be unreasonable to expect 
Herr Scheuchzer to have an- 
ticipated the labours of Canon 
Tristram. Besides, there are 
important differences in the 
text, for example, the well- 
known reference to the unicorn 
in Deuteronomy Xxxxiii., 17, 
“ His glory is like the firstling 
of his bullock, and his horns 
are like the horns of uni- 
corns,” does not appear. In 
the Geneva Text the Hebrew 
veem is rendered chevreuil and 
in the Vulgate Rhinoceros. 
The author says : “ The 22nd 
verse of the twenty - third 
chapter of Numbers gives us 
an opportunity ol reporting 
divers opinions as to the sig- 
nification of the word Reem, 
and of stating that, instead of 
the names Licorne, Monoceros, 
Einhorn, which are vague 
terms, we may easily substi- 
tute in the German Versions 
that of Nashorn, which is 
equivalent to the word 
Rhinoceros used in the Latin 
Version of Zurich. This animal, 
which iscommon in the deserts 
of Africa, Abyssinia, Bengal 
and Patane, as Ludolf main- 
tains in opposition to Bochart, 
was unknown to Aristotle. 
Agatharchides, who lived in 
the time of Ptolemy VL., 
was the first to describe it. 
He was followed by Artemi- 
dorus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny 
and several others. This 
animal has a fairly strong 
horn above the nose, about 
three or four feet long, about 
half a foot thick at the root, 
the colour of which is black 
or grey (cendré). It has 
only one horn, and it is 
astonishing that “Martial 
describes it as having two.” 
Canon Tristram says: “ The 
vem of the Bible is no 
fabled monster, but a two- 
horned reality, a beast which 
once roamed freely through 
the forests of Palestine, as of 
Assyria, of Central Europe, and of Britain, but is now extinct.” 

Like our own translators, the authors of the versions dealt 
with, not knowing anything of Hyrax syriacus, practically say 
the same as in the Authorised Version, ‘‘ The conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet they make their dwelling in the rocks.”” Author 
and artist alike have obviously rejoiced in the great 
beasts familiarised to us by the Bible. Behemoth and 
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Leviathan appeal to their imagination, and practically they 


Say all about them that is to be said up to the present 
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time, interpreting the former as the water-ox and the 
latter as a species of whale. The young lions ravening 
for their prey, the savage bear and other wild beasts, keep 
us in constant remembrance that the Jews were a pastoral 
people coming into daily and almost hourly conflict with 
the forces of Nature. Birds, fishes and serpents are 
drawn with the force and skill which result from a union 
pf scientific knowledge and artistic gift. On a future 


occasion we hope to be able to show a series of each 


MIGNON, NI DE SI JOLI, QUE CES GAZELLES.’’ 


The scientific side of the book is most interesting 
and takes many forms. To-day no doubt there are 
many who will consider that in certain cases it is misap- 
plied, as, for example, in an ingenious attempt to draw 
up plans on which those who tried to build the Tower 


of Babel worked. First we are shown a busy crowd of 
labourers making bricks and mortar on _ the Plains of 
Shinar. The scene includes a_ lime-kiln which might be 


of to-day. 
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Then the doctor, seeing that there is no positive material on 
which to work, lets free his fancy and gives plans of the interior 
and the exterior of the Tower, with a bird's-eye view, and all 
the detail which might have come into existence had the project Pi 
been carried out. But the most impressive picture of the series 1s 
the first, wherein the Eternal is figured as though in the act of 
saving, ‘Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language.” r 
Lightning and black ruin accompany the words. But the 
science of the author is not wholly expended in ingenious devices 
such as these. Among other instruments he had mastered the 
use of the microscope, and there are many studies of most 
unusual interest when we consider that they were made in the 
early half of the eighteenth century. For example, the embryo 








is followed through all the stages of its development. A seed 
of wheat is followed from its first sprouting. Insects are 
magnified just as they might be magnified in one of the scientific 
colleges of to-day. The series of plates illustrating the plagues 
of Egypt offer us a fine study in entomology and other branches 
of natural history. fhe artist and the author are alike most 


persuasive in the means they adopt to make each separate 
pestilence come in a natural form. In particular, we might 
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THE PLAGUE OF FLIES 


(lirect attention to the study of the plague of flies, where every 
living thing, man and beast, is hurrying away from the dreadful 
torment. The artist carries this power of vivid realisation 
not only into regions where it might be served by its own obser- 
vation, but into the purely miraculous. Nothing more dreadful 
could be imagined out of Dante than the shower of sulphur 
which falls on the doomed cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
Lot's wife, who turned back, seems before our eyes to be 
gradually changed into a pillar of salt. The dead and dying 
strewn upon the rocks add a ghastly impressiveness to 
the picture. The punishment of the serpent, which we have 
represented, is well worth looking into to examine the figures. 
It will be seen that numerals are attached to most of them. 
There is in the centre of the picture (1) Satan mounted on a 
serpent, according to the tradition of the Jews. (2) A dragon 
with two feet. (3) The black serpent of A‘sculapius, according 
to Aldrovandus. (4) A sea serpent from the Sea of Norway. 
(5) An amphibious serpent named Chersydrum. (6) The 
ordinary serpent of Aésculapius. (7) The little serpent or ; » ; 
seps of Aétius, according to Mathilde. (8) The ammodyte or “HE HATH AS IT WERE THE STRENGTH OF AN 
Cenchrus. UNICORN ”’ 
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The plate of birds is taken from the eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus, and is remarkable, among other things, for the two 
Athenian medals it shows for the purpose of drawing attention 
to the fact that the screech-owl is the symbol of Athens and 
Minerva its patron. Very beautiful is the plate under which 
we have placed the title ‘“‘ There be three things which go well, 
yea, four are comely in going.” It is meant to illustrate 
Proverbs, Chapter XXX., verses 29, 30 and 31. The passage 
is the very beautiful one: ‘‘ There be three things which go 
well, yea, four are comely 
in going: A lion, which is 
strongest among beasts, and 
turneth not away for any ; 


a greyhound; an he goat 
also; and a king, against 


whom there is no rising up.” 
It must be remembered that 
in this case the Geneva and 


the Vulgate differ in them- 
selves and also differ from 


our Authorised Version. The 
last verse in the Vulgate runs: 
“Le coq, dont la démarche 
est hardi.’” Whether the artist 
had this in his mind when he 
used peacock’s feathers so 
largely in the border decora- 
tion it is not easy to divine, 
but we present the picture 
for its exceeding beauty. It 
is worthy of the passage, 
and that is saying a very 
great deal. 

In the gazelle picture the 
artist has again taken a 
beautiful passage on which 
to work. All three versions are 
in agreement in their render- 
ing of Prov. v., 19: “‘ Let her 
be as the loving hind and 
pleasant roe; let her breasts 
satisfy thee at all times; and 
be thou ravished always with 
her love.” No pains have 
been spared by the artist to 
enhance the sweetness and 
charm of this drawing, and 
every line of the border, the 
darling children on the top, 
the no less charming creatures 
at the bottom corners, the 
grapes and flowers, speaks of 
Young Love as the theme. 
Our good doctor, rising to the 
occasion, has a little gem of 
an essay to accompany it, 
wherein he compares Solo- 
mon’s famous passage with 
kindred sentiments in classic 
literature. He quotes Virgil’s 
description of Sylvia’s tame 
deer and the one described by 
Ovid in the Metamorphoses. 
He quotes the lover-like praise 
of a hind’s colour by Silius 
Italicus. Learnedly does he 
discourse of Theocritus, his 
tale of the nine deer that 
were kept for Galatea by the 
Cyclops, and makes us feel 
that if he had lived in our own 
day he would have cited Tom 
Moore, the modern Theo- 
critus, and his pitiful story 
of the gazelle, and Tennyson 
and Tennyson’s white doe. He 
quotes a delightful passage 
from De La Roque, “ The 
Arabs express the beauty of a woman by saying she has the eyes of 
a gazelle ; all their love-songs speak of dark eyes and the eyes of 
the gazelle in a word, there is nothing so sweet, nothing 
so pretty as the gazelles; you see in them a certain innocent 
fear like the shyness and timidity of a girl.”’ Our principal 
object in choosing for illustration the plate which was drawn to 
illustrate Deuteronomy xxxii., 15, was the extremely lifelike 
manner in which the horses are drawn. In our version the 
passage runs: “‘ But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked: thou art 
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waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness: 
then he forsook God which made him, and lightly esteemed the 
Rock of his salvation.’’ A very convivial party has met to 
drink wine. They are the sort of merry souls who in our time 
would have been smoking tobacco. They are the very pictures 
of idle, opulent ease ; and the horses with their riotous play 
complete the picture and enforce the moral. Apart from any 
teaching that the plate may possess, the artist has given us a 
over the jandscape we seem to feel 


f 
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WAXED FAT AND KICKED.’ 

the fresh air blowing. The plate which the artist has entitled 
“Anguilla, Mureena, Lampetra,” was drawn to illustrate Leviticus, 
Chapter XI, verses 9, 10, 11 and 12. This is an extraordinarily 
fine example of border decoration. On the left-hand side of the 
picture, the fish marked A is an eel, while a huge lamprey forms 
the other side, and a smaller lamprey lies along the top. The 
fisherman, with his hand-net and his stake-nets, combines well 
with the rocky coast, the little bay, the huts and the sailing ships 
into an admirable representation of the life of the seaside. 
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By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER V. 

T must have been about three weeks after the pacifica- 
tion of the Archdeacon by my mother that a crisis occurred 
in my affairs. It was my uncle, Lord Thormanby, who 
was mainly responsible for it. My mother, I daresay, 
goaded him on; but he has always taken the credit for 
arranging that I should join the British Embassy in Lisbon 

as a kind of unpaid attaché. My uncle used his private and 
political influence to secure this desirable post for me. I do 
not know exactly whom he worried. Perhaps it was a sympathetic 
Prime Minister, perhaps the Ambassador himself, a nobleman 
distantly connected with Lady Thormanby. At all events, the thing 
was done, and Thormanby was enormously proud of the achieve- 
ment. He gave me a short lecture by way of a send-off, in which 
he dwelt a good deal on his own interest in my future, and told me 
that my appointment might lead on to something big. It has not 
done so up to the present ; but that, I daresay, is my own fault. 

The Archdeacon dined with us a short.time before I left home, 
and gave me a very fine valedictory address. He said that I was 
about to follow the example of my ancestors and devote myself to 
the service of my country. He had every hope that I would acquit 
myself as nobly as they did. This was a very affecting thing to say, 
particularly in our dining-room, with the pictures of the battles 
in which my grandfather fought hanging on the walls. I looked at 
them while he spoke, but I did not venture to look at my mother. 
Her eyes have a way of twinkling when the Archdeacon is at his 
best, which always upsets me. ‘The Archdeacon, his face still 
raised towards the largest battle picture, added that there is nothing 
finer than the service of one’s country, nothing more inspiring for 
a man and nothing more likely to lead to fame. 

For more than three years I saw nothing of Lalage. My 
holidays, snatched with difficulty from a press of ridiculously 
unimportant duties, never corresponded with hers. I heard very 
little of her. The Canon never wrote to me at all about Lalage or 
anything else. My mother merely chronicled her scholastic 
successes, which included several prizes for English composition. 
The one really interesting piece of information which I got about 
her came, curiously enough, from the Archdeacon. He wrote to 
me for a subscription to a fund for something—rebuilding the 
Bishop’s palace, I think. At the end of his letter he mentioned 
an incident in Lalage’s career which he described as deplorable. It 
appeared that a clergyman, a man of some eminence, according 
to the Archdeacon, and so, presumably, not the original curate, 
had set an examination paper intended to test the religious know- 
ledge of Lalage and others. In it he quoted some words from one of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, ‘‘ I keep my body under and have it in subjec- 
tion,” and asked what they meant. Lalage submitted a novel 
interpretation. ‘‘ St. Paul,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ is here speaking of that 
mystical body which is the church. It ought always to be kept 
under and had in subjection.” 

The next important news I got of Lalage reached me in the 
spring of the fourth year I spent in Lisbon. It came in a letter 
from Lalage herself, written on paper headed by the letters A.T.R.S. 
embossed in red. 

“You'll be glad to hear,’’ she wrote, ‘“‘ that I entered Trinity 
College last October, and since then have been enjoying ‘ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ (Our society, girls’, is called 
the Elizabethan. That's the point of the quotation)” 

I glanced at the head of the paper, but failed to see how 
A.T.R.S. could possibly stand for Elizabethan Society. 

“‘ There is nothing,’ Lalage wrote, ‘‘ equal to a university life 
for broadening out the mind and enlarging one’s horizon. I have 
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just founded a new society called the A.T.R.S. and the committee 
(Hilda, myself and a boy called Selby-Harrison who got a Junior 
Ex: and is very clever) are on the look-out for members, subscrip- 
tion 2s. 6d. a year, paid in advance, or life members one pound. Our 
object is to check by every legitimate means the spread of Tommy 


Rot in this country and the world generally. There is a great deal 
too much of it and something ought to be done to make people 
jolly well ashamed of themselves before it is too late. If the matter 


is not taken in hand vigorously the country will be submerged 
and all sensible people will die.”’ 

| began to get at the meaning of the red letters. T.R.S. 
plainly stood for Tommy Rot Society. The preliminary A. could 
indicate nothing else but the particle anti. 

‘* Each member of the committee is pledged to expose in the 
press by means of scathing articles and thus hound out of public 
life any man, whatever his position, who is caught talking Tommy 
Rot. This will be done anonymously, so as to establish a reign 
of terror under which no man of any eminence will feel safe. The 
committee intend to begin with bishops of all denominations. | 
thought this would interest you now that you are ambassador 
and engaged in fostering international complications.” 

I read this with a feeling of discomfort similar to that of the 
gentleman who set the examination paper on St. Paul’s Epistles. 
There seemed to me to be a veiled threat in the last sentence. The 
committee intended to begin with bishops. Whose turn would 
come next ? Quite possibly the diplomatists. I did not particu- 
larly object to the prospect of being hounded out of public life by 
means of scathing articles ; but I felt that I should not be the only 
victim. Some of the others would certainly resent Lalage’s action, and 
then there would be a fuss. I have always hated fuss of any kind. 

‘*Only members of the committee are expected to take part 
in the active propaganda of the society. Ordinary members merely 
subscribe. I am sending this appeal to Father, Lord Thormanby, 
Miss Battersby, who is still there, and the Archdeacon, as well as 
to you.”’ 

’ I breathed a sigh of great relief. Lalage was not threatening 
my colleagues with exposure in the Press. She was merely asking 
for a subscription. | wrote at once, warmly commending the 
objects and methods of the society. I enclosed a cheque for five 
pounds with a request that I should be enrolled as five ordinary 
life members. 

In August that year I met Lalage again for the first time since 
I had seen her off to school from the station at Drumbo. I did not 
recognise her at first. Four years make a great difference in a girl 
when she is passing from the age of fourteen onwards. Besides, 
I was not in the least expecting to see her. 

One morning—I have kept a note of the date; it was the 
ninth of August—I saw a large crowd of people, plainly tourists, 
standing together on the footpath waiting for a tram. The sight 
was common enough. Every ten days or so an enterprising steam- 
boat company lands a bevy of these worthy people in Lisbon. 
This crowd was a little larger than usual. It was kept together 
by three guides, who were in charge of the party, and who galloped, 
barking furiously, along the outskirts of the herd whenever a wild 
or frightened tourist made any attempt to break away. On the 
opposite side of the road were two young girls. One of them, 
very prettily dressed in bright blue, was adjusting a hand-camera 
with the intention of photographing the tourists and the attendant 
watchdog guides. She did not succeed, because one of the guides 
recognised her as a member of his flock, and crossed the road to 
where she stood. I know the man slightly. He is a cosmopolitan, 
a linguist of great skill, who speaks good English with Portuguese 
suavity of manner in times of calm, but bad English, with French 
excitability of gesture, when he is annoyed. He reasoned, most 
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politely I am sure, with the two girls. He wanted them to cross 
the road and take their places among the other tourists. The 
girl in blue handed the camera to her companion, took the cosmo- 
politan guide by the shoulders, pushed him across the road and 
posed him in a picturesque attitude on the outskirts of the crowd. 
Then she went back to take her picture. The guide, of course, 
followed her, and I could see by the vehemence of his shrugs and 
gesticulations that his temper had given way. I guessed that his 
English must have been almost unintelligible. The scene interested 
me, and I stood still to see how it would end. The girl in the blue 
dress changed her intention and tried to photograph the excited 
interpreter while he gesticulated. I sympathised with her wish. 
His attitudes were well worth preserving. If she had been armed 
with a phonograph as well as a camera, she might have secured a 
really valuable record. The man, to my knowledge, speaks eight 
languages, all equally badly, and when he mixes them he is well 
worth listening to. In order to get him into focus the girl in the 
blue dress kept backing away from him, holding the camera level 
and gazing into the view-finder. The man, gesticulating more 
wildly than ever, 

followed her. She 


moved more and 














more rapidly {\ 4g 
away from him, es 
until at last she afit ite ; 
was proceeding eo 
backwards along , 
the street at a 7 ! 
rapid trot. In the i 
end she bumped : 
against me, I 4; 


staggered and 
clutched at my 5 
hat. She turned, : 
and, without ap- 
pearing in the 
least put out, 
began to apolo- 
gise. Then her 
face lit with a 
sudden smile of 
recognition 
*Oh!” she 
‘it’s you!” 
I recognised 
the voice and 
then the face. | 
also retained my 
presence of mind. 
*** Begging a 
person’s par- 
don,’” I said, 
«when we tread 
on their toes 
polite 
reason- 


said, 


is a 
and 
able thing to 
do.’ ”’ 

Lalage may 
have recognised 


the quotation, ij 
although I do / 
not think I had j 
it quite right. 


She certainly 
smiled agreeably. 
But she had no 
time to waste on 
exchanging re 
miniscences., 
“ Just 
that idiot 
where he is for a 


make 


tend ‘The girl in the blue dress 


changed her intention and tried 


moment,”’ she to photograph the excited inter- 
said, “till | get preter while he gesticulated.”’ 
him photo- 


graphed. I wouldn't miss him for pounds. He’s quite unique.” 

The interpreter protested volubly in Portuguese mixed with 
Spanish and French. He was, so he told me, placed in charge of 
the tourists by the steamboat company which had brought them 
to Lisbon. If one of them got lost he would have to answer for 
it, answer for it with his head, and the senhora, the two exceedingly 
headstrong senhoras, would get lost unless they could be penned 
in with the rest of his flock. 

1 glanced at Lalage several times while the interpreter 
harangued us, and noticed that she had grown into an extremely 
pretty girl. She, it seemed, was also taking stock of me. 

“You've improved,” she said. ‘‘ Your moustache has 
broadened out. If that monkey on a stick won't be photographed, 
I wish you'd hunt him away out of this. { don't know any Portu- 
guese swears, or I’d do it myself.” : 

I explained to the interpreter that he need be under no anxiety 
about the headstrong senhoras. I myself would be responsible 
for them. 

“ This,” 
a pink dress, 


said Lalage, leading me up to the other girl, who wore 
‘is Hilda. You've heard of Hilda. 
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Hilda’s name was printed on my memory. She is one of the 
three members of the committee of the A.T.R.S. I shook hands 
with her, and asked for Selby-Harrison. 

“ You haven’t, surely,’’ I said, ‘‘ come without Selby-Harrison, 
who won the Junior Ex:? The committee ought to hold together.” 

“* We intended to bring him,” said Lalage. ‘‘ But there were 
difficulties. The Archdeacon heard about it os 

“That Archdeacon again,’’ I said. 

“And told father that it wouldn’t do at all. 
hear such nonsense? I shouldn’t have minded that, but Hilda’s 
mother struck too. It ended in our having to bring poor old Pussy 
with us as a chaperon.” 

“ Pussy !”’ 

“Yes. The original Cat. Miss Battersby. You can’t have 
forgotten her, surely. It happened that she was getting her holidays 
just as we had arranged to start, so we took her instead of Selby- 
Harrison, which satisfied the Archdeacon and Hilda’s mother.’ 

“I am so glad to hear you call her Pussy now,” ! said, 
“I always hoped you wouid.’ 

** She’s really not a bad sort,” 
when you get to know her. She did us very 
little harm on the steamer. She was sick the 
whole way out, sc we just put her in the top 
berth of our cabin and left her there.” 

“ Is she there still ? ” 


Did you ever 


said Lalage, 


“ 


Hilda giggled. Lalage looked slightiy 
annoyed. 

““Of course not,” she said. ‘‘ We aren’t 
cruel, We hauled her out this morning and 


dressed her. It was rather a job, but we did 
it. We took her ashore with us—each holding 
one arm. for she was frightiully staggery at 
first—and made her smuggle our cigarettes for 
us through the Custom House. No one would 
suspect her of having cigarettes. By the way, 
she has them still. 
They’re in a large 
pocket which |] 
sewed on the in- 
side of her petti- 
coat. She’s over 
there in the 
crowd. Would you 
very much mind 
getting alba 

“IT couldn’t 
possibly,” I said, hastily. 
** She’d be almost certain to 
object, especially with all 
those people standing round. 
You must wait till you get 
to an hotel, and then undress 
her again yourselves.”’ 

** Don’t be an ass,”’ said 
Lalage. ‘‘ I don’t want you 
to get the cigarettes. I want 
you to rescue Pussy herself. 
It wouldn’t be at all fair to 
allow her to be swept away 
in that crowd. We'd never 
see her again.”’ 

I did not much care for 
undertaking this task either, 
a though it was certainly easier 

ey than the other. The poly- 

es glot guide would, I felt sure, 
deeply resent the rape of 
“~, another of his charges. 

é *“*Couldn’t Hilda do 
that ?’’ I said. ‘ After all, 
she’s a member of the com- 
mittee. I’m not. And you 
told me distinctly that 
ordinary members were not 
expected to do anything 
except subscribe.’ 





’ 


‘Go on, Hilda,”’ said Lalage. 

I suppose Lalage must be president of the A.T.R.S. and be 
possessed of autocratic powers. Hilda crossed the road without a 
murmur. Selby-Harrison, I have no doubt, would have acted in 
the same way if he had been there. 

** And now, Lalage,’’ I said, * 
you to Portugal.” 

‘“* To see you,”’ said Lalage, promptly. 

‘“* It’s very nice of you to say that,”’ I said, ‘ 
flattered.”’ 

** Hilda was all for Oberammergau and Selby-Harrison wanted 
Normandy ; but I thought that, as it didn’t much matter to us 
where we went, we might as well come out to see you. You were 
the only person who gave a decent sub. to the society. I'll explain 
our new idea to you later on.”’ 

‘I'm very glad I did,” I said. ‘‘ If another fiver would 


you must tell me what brings 


‘ 


and I feel greatly 


bring Selby-Harrison by the next steamer——- Hullo! Here’s 
Hilda back with Miss Battersby. [ hardly thought she’d 
have succeeded in getting her. How do you do, Miss 


Battersby ? I’m delighted to welcome you to Lisbon, and | 
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must do my best tor you now you're here. I’m quite at your 
disposal for the day.” 

Miss Battersby smiled feebly. She had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the sea voyage. 

** First,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ we'll go to an hotel.”’ 

** Of course,”’ I said, ‘* to get the cigarettes.”’ 

‘“ No,”’ said Lalage, ‘“‘ to let Miss Battersby get to bed. She 
wants to get to bed, doesn’t she, Hilda ?’’ 

Hilda, who was supporting Miss Battersby, and so in a position 
to judge of her condition, nodded. 

**She’s frightfully weak,” said Lalage to me, ‘‘ on account of 
not having eaten anything except two water biscuits and an apple 
for nearly a week.”’ 

‘* In that case,’’ I said, “‘ a little luncheon 

‘* Could you eat luncheon ?”’ said Lalage to Miss Battersby. 

Miss Battersby seemed to wish to try. 

““ Could she, Hilda ?’’ said Lalage. ‘‘ It’s a long time since 
she has.” 

** She must make a beginning some day,”’ I said. 

** T still think she’d be better in bed,’”’ said Lalage. 

“* After lunch,’’ I said, firmly. ‘‘ You ought not to be vindic- 
tive, Lalage. It’s a long time since that trouble about the character 
of Mary.” 

“Tm not thinking of that,’ said Lalage. 

‘“* And she’s not a bishop. Why should you starve her ? 

“* Very well,”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ Do whatever you like, but don’t 
blame me afterwards if she’s - She was on the steamer, 
horribly.”’ 

We fed Miss Battersby on some soup, a fragment of fried fish 
and a glass of light wine. She evidently wanted to eat an omelette 
as well, but Lalage forbade this. Whether she was actually put 
to bed afterwards or merely laid down I do not know. She must 
have been at least partially undressed, for Lalage and Hilda were 
plentifully supplied with cigarettes during the afternoon. 


” 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 

LALAGE, Hilda and I went for a drive in one of the attractive 
carriages which ply for hire in the Lisbon streets. We drove up 
one side of the Avenida de Liberdade and down the other. I did 
the duty of a good cicerone by pointing out the fountains, trees 
and other objects of interest which Lalage and Hilda were sure to 
see for themselves. When we had exhausted the Avenida, I 
suggested going on to Belem. Lalage did not seem pleased. She 
said that driving was not her idea of pleasure. She wanted some- 
thing more exciting. I agreed. ‘‘ We’ll go ina tram,” I said. 

“Where to?” 

“ Belem.” 

** Belem’s a church, isn’t it, Hilda ? ”’ 

Hilda and I both admitted that it was. 

“Then we won’t go there,” said Lalage, decidedly. 

“ The fact is,’’ said Lalage, a minute later, ‘‘ that it’s too hot 
for churches. I could do with some tea and an ice. Couldn’t 
you, Hilda?” 

Hilda could and did. I took them to an excellent shop in 
the Rua Aurea, where Hilda had three ices and Lalage four, after 
tea. I only had one. Lalage twitted me with my want of 
appetite. 

“T can’t eat any more,” I said. ‘“ The thought of poor 
Miss Battersby sitting alone in that stuffy hotel has spoiled my 
appetite.” 

“ The hotel is stuffy,”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ Where are you stopping ? 

I mentioned that | had moved from Lisbon to Mont ’Estoril 
for the summer. Lalage at once proposed to take her whole party 
out there. There were difficulties with the Lisbon hotel-keeper, who 
wanted to be paid for the beds which Lalage and Hilda had not 
slept in, as well as for that which Miss Battersby had enjoyed during 
the afternoon. Lalage argued with him in French, which he under- 
stood very imperfectly, and she boasted afterwards that she had 
convinced him of the unreasonableness of his demand. I, privately, 
paid his bill. 

After dinner that evening Lalage sent Miss Battersby to bed. 
Miss Battersby, who was rapidly recovering herself, did not want 
to go. But Lalage was firm. She said that prolonged rest was 
absolutely necessary after sea-sickness, and then settled the matter 
by adding that she had private business with me. In the hotel 
garden there were a number of chairs which looked like old-fashioned 
straw beehives, much enlarged. When Lalage sat down | could 
see no more of her than the glowing end of her cigarette and the 
toes of her shoes. Hilda was, to the same extent, invisible. | 
was annoyed by this at first, for Lalage is very pretty to look at, 
and the night was not so dark when we sat down but that I could, 
had she been in any ordinary chair, have traced the outline of her 
figure. Later on, when our conversation reached its most interest- 
ing point, I was thankful to recollect that I also was in obscurity. 
1 am not, owing to my training as a diplomatist, an easy man to 
startle, but Lalage gave me a severe shock. 

“ To-morrow,”’ I said, pleasantly, by way of opening the con- 
versation, ‘‘ we shall have another long day’s sight-seeing, mitigated 
with ices.”’ 

_ “I'm sorry to say,’’ said Lalage, ‘‘ that we go home to-morrow. 
The steamer sails at eleven a.m.”’ 

“ Surely there can be no real need for such hurry. Now that 
we have Miss Battersby among us, the Archdeacon and Hilda’s 
mother will be quite satisfied.” 

“It’s not that in the least,’’ said Lalage. ‘“‘ Is it, Hilda ?”’ 
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Hilda said something about return tickets; but Lalage 
snubbed her. I gathered that there was reason for precipitancy 
more serious than the bye-laws of the steamboat company. 

1 am contident,”’ I said, ‘* that Selby-Harrison is capable 
of carrying on the work of exterminating bishops da 


“It’s not that either,” said Lalage. ‘‘ The fact is that we 
have come to Lisbon on business, not for pleasure. You've probably 
guessed that already. Hilda, explain the scheme which we have 


in mind at present.” 

Hilda threw away the greater part of a cigarette and sat up 
in her beehive. ‘‘ The society,’ she said, ‘‘ has met with diffi- 
culties. Its objects sig 

““ He knows the objects,”’ said Lalage. ‘‘ Don’t you ? 
To expose in the public Press " | began. 
rhat’s just where we're stuck,’”’ said Lalage. 

‘** Do you mean to tell me that the Irish newspapers have been 
so incredibly stupid as not to publish the articles sent by vou, Hilda 
and Selby-Harrison ?”’ 

“* Not a single one of them,” said Lalage. 

*“* And the bishops.’’ I said, “ still wear their purple stocks, 
their aprons and their ga:ters ; and stil! talk Tommy Rot through 
the length and breadth of the land.”’ 

“* But we're not the least inclined to give in,’’ said Lalage. 

‘“ Don’t,’”’ I said. ‘‘ Keep on pelting the editors with articles. 
Some day one of them will be away from home and an inexperienced 
subordinate ¥ 

“ That would be no use’ said Hilda 

*“ What we have determined to do,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ is to start 
a paper of our own.” 

““ Tt ought,”’ I said, ‘‘ to be a huge success.”’ 

“Tm glad you agree with vs there,’ said Lalage. ‘‘ We've 
gone into the matter minutely. Selby-Harrison worked it ont, and 
we don’t see how we could possibly make less than twelve per cent. 
Not that we want to make money out of it. Our efforts are purely—— 
What’s that word, Hilda? You found it in a book, but I always 
forget it.’’ 

** Altruistic,’’ said Hilda. 

* You understand that, I suppose,’’ said Lalage to me. 

*“ Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘ I do. But I wasn’t thinking of the financial 
side of the enterprise when I spoke of its being an immense success. 
What I had in mind es 

“ Finance,”’ said Lalage, severely, ‘‘cannot possibly be 
ignored.”’ 

““ All we want,’ said Hilda, ‘‘ is someone to guarantee the 
working expenses for the first three months.” 

“And I said,”’ added Lalage, “ that you’d do it if we came 
out here and asked you.” 

I recollected hearing of an Englishman who started a daily 
paper, which afterwards failed, and it was said that he lost three 
hundred thousand pounds by the venture. I hesitated. 

“What we ask,”’ said Lalage, ‘‘ is not money, but a guarantee, 
and we are willing to pay eight per cent. to whoever does it. The 
difference between a guarantee and actual money is that in the 
one case you will probably never have to pay at all, while in the 
other you will have to fork out at once.” 

“Am I,” | asked, “ to get eight per cent. on what I don’t give, 
but merely promise ? ”’ 

“ That’s what it comes to,”’ said Lalage. ‘ I call it a good offer.’ 

‘It’s one of the most generous | ever heard,’’ I said. ‘* May 
I ask if Selby-Harrison ix 

“It was his suggestion,” said Hilda, ‘‘ Neither Lalage nor 
I are any good at sums, especially decimals.”’ 

“And,” said Lalage, ‘“ you'll get a copy of cach number post 
free just the same as if you were a regular subscriber ! ’ 

‘We've got one advertiser already,’’ said Hilda. 

““ And,” said Lalage, ‘‘ advertisements pay the whole cost of 
newspapers nowadays. Anyone who knows anything about the 
business side of the Press knows that. Selby-Harrison met a man 
the other day who reports football matches, and he said so.”’ 

“ Lalage,”’ I said, ‘‘ and Hilda, I am so thoroughly convinced 
of your energy and enterprise, | feel so sure of Selby-Harrison’s 
financial ability, and lam so deeply in sympathy with the objects 
of your—may I say our ?—society, that if I possessed three hundred 
thousand pounds you should have it to-morrow ; but owing to recent 
legislation affecting Irish land, the ever-increasing burden of 
income tax and the Death Duties 

“Don’t start rambling again,’ said Lalage. ‘‘ It isn’t in the 
least funny, and we’re both beginning to get sleepy. Nobody 
wants three hundred thousand pounds.”’ 

“It takes that,’”’ I said, ‘‘ to run a newspaper.” 

‘“ What we want,”’ said Lalage, “ is thirty pounds guaranteed. 
Ten pounds a month for three months. All you have to do is to 
sign a paper i 

‘* Did Selby-Harrison draw up the paper ? ”’ 

“Yes. And Hilda has it upstairs in her trunk.” 

“ That’s enough,” I said. ‘‘ Anything Selby-Harrison has 
drawn up I'll sign. Perhaps, Hilda, you'll be good enough l 
wouldn’t trouble you if I knew where to find it myself.” 

“* Get it, Hilda,”’ said Lalage. 

Hilda struggled out of her beehive and immediately stumbled 
into a bed of stocks. It had become very dark while we 
talked, but I think the scent of the flowers might have warne:! 
her of her danger. I picked her up carefully and set her on 
the path. ; 

She returned to us ten minutes later with Selby-Harrison’s 
form of guarantee in her hand. It was written on a sheet of blue 


’ 
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foolscap paper and ornamented with a penny stamp, necessary, 
because the sum of money in- 


so a footnote informed me 
volved was more than two pounds I signed it with a fountain 
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pen by the light of a wax match, which Lalage struck on 
the sole of her shoe and obligingly held so that it did not 


quite burn my hair. 
(To be continued.) 


FALCONRY—THE FLIGHT AT PARTRIDGES 


HE difference between a good and a bad hawk is, per- 
haps, more clearly apparent in game-hawking than in 
any other department of the falconer’s art. Strange 
to say, moreover, it is in the flight at partridges rather 
than at grouse where it is most easy to estimate and 

compare the merit of the performers both in the air and below. 
For all peregrines having any pretensions to excellence will fly 
the smaller bird with some success, whereas hardly any tiercels 
are of any practical use for grouse ; and of eyess falcons only a 
small percentage will take to the flight kindly or add materially 
to the bag made on a grouse moor Here and there exceptionally 
strong birds of each species will distinguish themselves from the 
common herd, such as the eyess falcon ‘‘ Parachute.” with which 
the Old Hawking Club scored victories of which the very best 
haggard might well be proud. Tiercels have also occasionally 
been known to make a very good score on the moors. But the 
weight of a grouse is so great that the shock given to a tiercel’s 
foot and leg when the quarry ts struck must often be very severe, 
so that even those of them which begin well are pretty sure, after 
a time, to take a dislike to the flight and ultimately refuse to 
undertake it at all. Consequently, for a really successful cam 
paign on the moors, the falconer must rely almost entirely upon 
passage falcons and such eyess falcons as have shown a special 
aptitude for mounting and stooping and footing, all of which 
accomplishments are required in a marked degree for this very 
difficult sport 

In partridge-hawking the same qualities are, of course, 
needed, but not in so high a stage of development. In fact, one 
of the most disappointing and aggravating features in the flight 
at partridges with a really first-rate peregrine is that, if any 
spectators are out who are quite ignorant of falconry, they are 
apt to complain that the capture of the quarry is “ too easy. ; 
It would be well if such critics could be treated first to a “‘ day’s 
hawking "’ with some beginner, or, at all events, with a falconer 
of moderate ability and experience. They would then find cause 
to modify their opinions very considerably, and discover that 
before a peregrine, or, indeed, any other hawk, is able to 
take partridges at all, an infinity of pains must be taken with its 
training so as to enable it to acquire by practice a knowledge how 
to work in unison with the men and dogs in circumventing so 
swift and clever a quarry. The apparent “ ease” with which 
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an old game-hawk picks up a partridge before it has gone a 
hundred yards is as illusive as that with which a skilled billiard- 
player makes a break of a hundred, or a violinist plays a short 
but difficult passage. A year or two ago, perhaps, that very 
same peregrine would have missed the quarry by a yard or more, 
or still more probably would, when the partridge got up, have 
been waiting on right away down wind, and never had the chance 
of stooping at it at all. No; the list of qualifications required 
for this flight is longer than of those for any other kind of hawk 
ing; and, on the other hand, there is at least an equally long 
list of faults which the young hawk is almost sure to develop 
before he can be called proficient. 

In the first place, he must at once, when thrown off, mount 
in circles to quite a considerable height. A ‘‘ quarter of a mile’ 
is none too much even for partridges ; and for grouse, when they 
are being walked up, it is more often too little. Then the centre 
round which the hawk makes her circles while waiting on must 
not be far from the spot at which the quarry may be expected 
to rise. Certainly it should not be far down wind of this spot. 
For when flying up wind the speed of the partridge is not much, 
if at all, inferior to that of an average tiercel. And you may be 
quite sure that an old partridge, whether alone or at the head of 
a covey, will choose some moment for making his start when his 
enemy up above is at the far end of one of his circles down wind. 
Now, at least five out of ten young peregrines taken at hazard 
show from the first no disposition at all to mount more than a 
few hundred feet, and that for only a few seconds at a time. 
Of those which do go up with any vigour, half will persist in 
raking away down wind, and remain there without giving them- 
selves any reasonable chance. Then the stoop, when it comes, 
must be a work of art, of which only the expert can estimate the 
true merit. To you, reader, who have never before seen one 
bird captured on the wing by another, it seems natural enough 
that the long line traced by the hawk through the air should 
converge with the other line in which the partridge flies, so that 
both bodies come together quite neatly and accurately. But we, 
who have seen many hundred stoops, good, bad and indifferent, 
know that there is nothing natural at all about them. Both birds 
are going at such a tremendous speed that it is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to see how the two lines bend or swerve just before 
the critical moment. But even when the hawk is travelling 
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down wind at the rate of two miles a minute he must reserve 
to himself sufficient steering power to shape his course exactly 
so far to right or left and upwards or downwards as to make it 
coincide with that of the flying quarry. Otherwise the two great 
talons, reaching out like hooks beneath that bullet-like body, 
will have struck against nothing but the empty air. And before 
the disappointed hawk can throw up again to the height required 
for a second stoop, the partridge will be far on his way towards 
the nearest covert. 

The tiercels shown in the first two illustrations are living 
specimens of game-hawks which have won renown in many a 
hundred flights in a very difficult country. They are both eyesses 
—the pick of the eyrie, each in a different vear, long noted for 
its inmates. The plumage shows at once, to the eye of the con- 
noisseur, that both have been moulted at least once. Each 
began from the first to mount well, and to show promise of 
future excellence. Each made a good score in his first season. 
But since then they have both improved under the care of an 
owner and trainer who understands to perfection what is required 
of a good game-hawk. Month after month throughout the season 
in every vear has found them mounting higher, and waiting on 
more steadily, with ever-increasing knowledge of what is meant 
by the action of the men below, and often of the setters working 
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with them. But, above all, they have improved in footing power, 
so that in an open country the strongest old partridge must be 
exceptionally skilful or lucky if he eludes the first stoop made at 
him from a height of many hundreds of feet. These hawks 
had not quite finished their moult when the gun season began ; 
but they are habitually kept in such high condition, even when 
flying every day, that the moult continues nearly as steadily and 
well as if they had been mewed up, according to the old fashion, 
in idleness. 

This high feeding makes them, of course, rather “ indepen- 
dent” in the field. They have no great affection for the dead 
lure ; and if they wait on steadily, as they do, it is in the hope 
and belief that there is fun in store for them, but not because 
they are really hungry, and far less because they are afraid of being 
short of their coming meal. Accordingly, it is not unusual for 
them to go up to the soar for half-an-hour, if the weather is fine ; 
and if, while they are so exercising about in the upper air, they 
see the chance of a haphazard stroke at a stray pigeon or Norfolk 
plover, it is quite likely that they may kill in some distant spot 
and be left out for the night. Fortunately, on all such occasions 
they have thus far always been recovered either the next day 
or before their native wild nature had time to reassert itself 
_ The largest peregrine—represented in our third illustration 
is a falcon captured in Holland in the autumn. She exemplifies 
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in a very striking way the truth of the observation already 
made, that it requires a practised eye to appreciate the merits 
of a first-rate game-hawk. For the one feature which specially 
distinguishes the style of this falcon from the two very excellent 
tiercels already described is the leisurely and almost lazy way 
in which she sets about the business of taking a partridge. Thus 
her circles in the air seem to the ordinary observer to have little 
pr no connection with the operations of the men below— now on 
one side and now on another, sometimes very high in the air and 
then again rather low, she appears to be taking a little excursion 
for her own pleasure, without the smallest intention of exerting 
herself or even paying any attention to what men or dogs may do. 
But all the time she knows exactly how far she can range away 
from her friends below and yet have time to overtake any 
partridge which they may put up before he gets to the nearest 
safe shelter. Then, when that partridge does rise, still there is 
no appearance of excitement or hurry on her part. Sailing 
rather than flying all across the sky, till she is in exactly the right 
place for making her stoop, she comes down still in the same 
quiet, unsensational way, and with a movement that seems 
almost gentle takes hold of her flying prey as if it had been a 
bunch of feathers thrown up by hand as a dead lure. Eyesses, 
after long practice and a series of many successes, will sometimes, 
especially at young partridges, stoop with an appearance of 
great ease. But neither in stooping, nor in waiting on, nor in 
any one of their movements, if minutely watched, can they 
rival, or even distantly approach, the disdainful unconcern 
displayed by the haggard falcon when used for the flight at 
partridges. Her proper place is obviously a grouse moor, where 
victims more worthy are to be found. 

The life of these peregrines in captivity resembles only 
distantly and with many modi.cations that of their wild con 
fréres. The chief difference is to be noted when both are on the 
wing. For then the wild hawk roams about, like the wind, 
“where he lists,” and for the most part in the lazy way appro 
priate for a well-to-do citizen of the air whose chief concern is 
how to pass his time pleasantly. When he does exert himself it is 
to stoop at some bird of which he can easily make a victim, and 
upon which he dines in the most unhurried way, as one who comes 
to table not because he is immoderately hungry, but because the 
dinner is served and it is the correct thing to begin. In fine weatlhet 
the trained hawk gets possibly more stooping than the wild one. 
For he is expected to kill not only for himself, but for his master. 
It is in the wild unfavourable weather that the wild hawk 
acquires his superior power of flying and footing. For, whether 
it is wet or dry, calm, or blowing a gale, the day’s meal must be 
found. On such occasions even the lapwing—a hopeless quarry 
in fair weather—will fall a victim to the over-hungry peregrine. 
Swallows—which must also be abroad on the warpath— will be 
snatched up by a merlin or a hobby menaced with starvation. 
Thus, in the case of all wild hawks, “ sweet are the uses of 
adversity ”’ in the shape of shortness of food, as herein are found 
the motives which make them invariably better performers than 
their cousins who occupy the screen perch, the block and the 
bow-per h. AESALON. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


My Lonpon Roor GARDEN. 

BEGAN my roof garden with three boxes, about six feet 
in length by one and a-half wide, and two tubs. | 
have now some twenty boxes of all shapes and sizes and 
four tubs, my reason for not increasing the latter more 
being that in a roof garden every inch of mould 15 valuable, 

and the tubs lost me corners, while they took up as much space 
as boxes. It was not an encouraging prospect when I first set 
out to grow flowers six floors up in a high building in Westminster. 
Outside my back door stretched a portion of the original roof 
of the building—my own flat and the storey above having 
been built on, and some thirty or forty feet being reserved to 
carry the wheels and tank which worked the hydraulic lift. 
Between this machinery and the stone coping of the roof was 
an empty space, floored with soft ,concrete and flanked with 
chimney-pots. Below the stone coping the walls fell sheer to 
the level of the street, and it appeared to me so dangerous and 
so ugly that a wire-netting and flowers became a necessity. 

Unfortunately for me, my flat rose upon the south side of 

the roof, and the chimney-stacks and tank did not afford much 
shelter upon the north and west, while the east was fully exposed 
to the rigours of an English summer. The question was what 
to grow, and I fell back upon that bravest and bonniest of 
annuals, the Nasturtium. We had nothing else in our three 
boxes that year, and had it not been for the incessant wet weather, 
which brought black fly, the experiment would have succeeded 
beyond my wildest hopes. Even as it was, my Nasturtiums 
bloomed gorgeously in spite of bitter winds, soot and grey skies, 
and towards the end of July one box, facing west, showed more 
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flowers than leaves, and was a blaze of orange and red and yold. 
Behind the boxes | had employed a man to put up chicken wire 
about three feet high, and had obtained leave to have the 
necessary iron rods cemented into the coping. I planted 
Virginian Creeper in one tub under the chimney-stack and 
Mignonette in the other by the tank. Then I sat down like 
Adam and said, “ Behold! I have begun a garden !”’ 

Ihe next year | was more ambitious, but my experience 
of black fly had taught me caution. I could not quite abandon 
my Nasturtiums since they served me so well, but I increased 
my boxes and fortified them with the veteran of London’s 
flower-army, the pink Ivy-leaved Geranium. The Mignonette 
was a failure the second year, as it is a capricious plant and will 
not grow two years running in the same tub; but I succeeded 
lairly well with Pansies, and the Virginian Creeper had survived 
the winter, though it looked rather like a patient emerging from 
a sick room. Its duty plainly was to climb up the chimney 
stack and make me a green background for my annuals, as well 
as draping that unsightly chunk of bricks ; but the heat and the 
burning soot were too much for its constitution, and | may as 
well own here that it has never flourished, and I am going to 
have it exhumed and give it another chance further off while 
| plant Hops In its place. Once Hops take hold of the soil it 
takes a great deal to daunt them, and I have experimented 
on their staying powers in the draughtiest and least advan- 
tageous corner ol the roof. 

It wasin my third year that I found it necessary to strengthen 
and raise my wire-netting in order to train my flowers over it 
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and to screen myself from my neighbours, for the roof garden 
was becoming so attractive that | frequently had tea out there, 
and even dinner when the weather was warm enough. I launched 
out, therefore, into “ extended "’ wire, with heavier supports, 
and walled my garden in about five or six feet. That year 
also I had boxes carried nearer the house, where I regret to say 
my ice-chest and coal-bin made a blot upon the landscape 
worse than the tank and chimney-pots. The latter I was 
gradually but steadily toning down, if not effacing, by the height 
of my plants. For instance, I was advised to try Rhododen- 
drons, and found that when they left off blooming their dark, 
bushy branches made a most effective screen against the wire- 
netting ; nor was it necessary to have them all taken up during 
the winter, for they stood frost and snow, and one hardy variety 
actually bloomed two years running. I had also put in Jessamine, 
which was spreading nicely, and started some Ivy up the wall 
of the house ; but the latter has not yet established itself, and 
I doubt whether it will ever do so. Climbers are, on the whole, 
a failure, owing possibly to the winds. Clematis grew up to 
the point of blooming half-a-dozen times in one year, and then 
always died off, for no reason that I could see unless the cable 
and telegraph wires crossing overhead attracted lightning and 
they were struck during one of our many thunder-storms. 
Virginian Creeper and Ampelopsis languished, and the Ivy, as 
I said, was a failure. On the other hand, Jessamine does well, 
and annuals such as Nasturtiums and Sweet Peas will fight 
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their way through the summer and drape the wire-netting 
quite satisfactorily. 

For a permanency I have found the best background to be 
Rhododendrons and Golden Privet. With these asa standing 
hedge in the back boxes I have filled my front boxes with simple 
and hardy flowers, and have had as brave a show as many cottage 
gardens. Heliotrope, Petunia, white Daisies, Violas and 
Geraniums will all bloom steadily through the summer, and 
Dahlias and Asters will reinforce them during the autumn, 
I have never tried Roses, for I feel that they would be doomed 
to failure ; and I have learned to avoid white flowers such as 
the Madonna Lilies, as their beauty is so spoiled by the smoke and 
blacks. Anything full-coloured does not betray the chimney- 
pots, and my first friends the Nasturtiums are always welcome. 
I have even grown Tomatoes, with a fair amount of success, and 
have experimented with Marrows, but these never fruited. The 
principal thing to remember in roof gardening is to keep the 
boxes that hold the shrubs well watered whatever the weather, 
the depth of the earth being so slight that the larger plants soon 
absorb all the moisture of the soil. A little liquid manure once 
a week is a great advantage, too, also constant cutting and 
pruning and tying up, to give the flowers the advantage of every 
inch of room, light and air. I was obliged to have a hose from 
the first, and my small garden takes at least an hour to water 
in dry weather, letting the water play over the bushes as well 
as under them. During the winter I have the front boxes 
dug up and leave them empty for next year’s annuals ; but, 
of course, when the shrubs have taken hold in the back boxes 
they must not be disturbed until all the boxes 
are top-layered in the spring. This is most 
essential, as the bigger and permanent plants 
soon exhaust all the nourishment in_ the 
narrow soil round their roots. 

To anyone who loves flowers, labour 
among them is never thrown away; but the 
roof gardener must not for a moment think 
that his duties will be light or his results easily 
obtained, humble though they are. I have 
found something to do every single day of the 
summer in my garden, and at times the neces- 
sity of some hours of work, breaking soil that 
would easily grow sour, training and pruning 
and staking out. The only text-book that 
can really help one is personal experience, for 
ordinary theories are knocked down by the 
winds, and one has to fight soot as well as 
caterpillars. It is like gardening in the tree 
tops, and the warmth and shelter of Mother 
Earth is lost to us from the beginning; but 
as a mother loves best the sickly child that 
she has reared with difficulty, so the London 
roof gardener will cherish his flowers and 
shrubs that have triumphed over adverse 
conditions more than the most luxuriant 
growth of a spacious garden in_ the 
country. DoLF WYLLARDE. 


\ Beautirut New Rose. 


ONE of the most beautiful and distinct new Roses 

that have been raised during recent years is the variety 

Juliet, a Hybrid Briar Rose that created quite a 
sensation among Rose experts when exhibited for the first time last year. 
This variety may almost be regarded as the forerunner of a new race of Roses, 
the characteristics of which are vigorous growth and powerful yet pleasing 
Claiming as one of its parents the fickle yet delicious Rose Soleil 
d'Or, Juliet inherits the best features of that parent without any of its faults. 
The colour of the blossoms is aptly described as old gold outside the petals, 
with the interior rosy red, changing to a deeper hue with age 


fragrance 


In shape these 
very much resemble the old Cabbage Roses that found so much favour with our 
forefathers, and in this respect provide a welcome change to the ever- 
increasing host of varieties with long, pointed flowers. As already stated, 
this new-comer is remarkably vigorous and quickly makes a large bush. Providing 
it will thrive when budded on the common Briar, it should also prove a valuable 
acquisition as a standard or half-standard. When shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society last year it received an award of merit and subsequently 
the higher award of a first-class certificate, a distinction that is not often conferred 
upon a Rose in these days when a very high standard of excellence is demanded. 


Tue DouBLE-FLOWERED JAPANESE ARROW-HEAD. 

Among the Arrow-heads, as the Sagittarias are popularly called, there are 
several excellent plants suitable for growing in boggy places, by the margins of 
pools and streams, or even in shallow water that is comparatively stationary. 
The most beautiful and distinct of all, however, is that known as Sagittaria 
japonica flore-plena. This is a noble-looking plant, and during the summer 
months gives us bold spikes of creamy white flowers that are almost globular 
in shape. The foliage, too, is large and handsome, the points of the triangular 
or arrow-head shaped leaves being much attenuated. When once established 
this handsome aquatic spreads quickly, and it is occasionally necessary to 
curtail its roving tendency. Another strong-growing member of the family 
is S. macrophylla, the massive leaves of which take on a pleasing tint of red 
during the autumn months, thus imparting to this aquatic an air of distinctness 
not often found in plants of the water-side. H 
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THE GIANT SALAMANDER. 
UR Zoological Gardens have recently added to their 
collection examples of the giant salamander of 
Japan and China (Megalobatrachus maximus), the 
largest and one of the most interesting of living 
batrachians. The largest of the four specimens 
now exhibited is a little short of three 
feet long, but the species 1s known to | 
attain a length of four feet. On iz 
arrival they were placed in a tank in 
the Reptile-house, facing the one 
containing the Australian lung-fish 
(Ceratodus Forsteri); but they have 
since been transferred to cooler 
quarters in the Fish-house, under 
which conditions it is to be hoped 
they may live for many years, as has 
been the case with specimens in 
Leyden, Amsterdam and Paris, where 
they have been kept in captivity for 
forty to fifty-two years. They have 
even bred in Amsterdam. Although 
deprived of gills, this salamander is 
exclusively aquatic, and is remark- 
able for its stout, flat body and its 
short, flat head, studded with rounded a 
warts, from which it is difficult to distinguish a pair of minute 
eyes without lids. A festooned fold of the skin runs along each 
side, as if the skin were too loose for the body it invests ; the 
limbs are short, with small, blunt toes, and the tail is strongly 
compressed, as befits a thoroughly aquatic creature. Its colour 
varies from yellowish brown to dark brown, spotted and mottled 
with black. In the eyes of most 
people it is a decidedly ugly and re- 
pulsive creature, and the repulsion 
towards it would be further increased 
were it known that the secretion ot 
its skin is highly poisonous, as has 
been established by experiments made 
by the late Dr. Phisalix. Nevertheless, 
it is eaten by the Japanese, and the 
flesh, when properly cooked, is said 
to be delicious. Its skin is used for 
medicinal purposes, being supposed 
to be good for “ rogai,” a kind of 
consumption. 

The giant salamander has long 
been known from Japan, the first 
scientific description dating from 1833, 
and it was discovered in China forty 
years ago by Pére David. A close 
ally of it, similar in size, has been 
found in the miocene of Oeningen, 
Switzerland, and its skeleton was 
regarded as that of a fossil man 
{Homo diluvii testis) until Cuvier 
identified it as asalamander. Accord- 4 
ing to Professor C, Sasaki, the giant 
salamander is restricted to a very limited area of Central Japan, 
between 34deg. and 36deg. Lat. N. This area is traversed’ 
in various directions by mountain ranges, between which are 
numerous valleys, several thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, Through these valleys pass swift-running brooks, fed 
with clear, cold water from mountain springs. These streams 
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have everywhere stony beds, are quite shallow and narrow, 
and thickly shaded for the most part with shrubs and trees, 
The salamander conceals itself under rocks along the banks 
or in the middle of the stream, and seems to prefer solitary life, 
only single specimens being usually found under one rock. The 
food consists of frogs, newts, fish, crabs and other crustaceans. 
In Japan the breeding season has been observed to take 


SALAMANDER IN SIDE VIEW. 
place in August and September, the eggs being laid in long, 
rosary-like strings, very similar to those of the midwife toad 
(Alytes obstetricans), of which male specimens carrying the eggs 
were exhibited at a recent meeting of the Zoological Society. 
Each egg floats in a clear fluid enclosed in a bead-shaped gela- 
tinous capsule, about twenty millimétres in diameter, formed 
of several superposed membranes, and 
this capsule is connected with the 
next by means of a short string which 
is about equal in length to the longer 
axis of the capsule. The egg has an 
oblate spheroidal form, measuring 
about six millimétres by four milhi 
metres, and is yellow, except at the 
upper pole, where it is whitish. After 
oviposition, the threads connecting 
the eggs become entangled, and the 
whole brood forms a rounded mass 
deposited in a deep hole under the 
water. According to Professor Ishi- 
kawa, who has made his observations 
in the localities frequented by this 
salamander in Japan, the female 
remains in or near the hole and 
watches over the eggs. But according 
to Dr. Kerbert, who was so fortunate 
as to witness the parturition and 
development in the Amsterdam 
Aquarium, the care of the progeny 
devolves on the male. These contra- 
dictory statements are to be explained 
by the difficulty of distinguishing 
the sexes from external characters, but Dr. Kerbert was no doubt 
right. The father, then, keeps near the eggs, several hundred 
in number, at times surrounding or covering them with his 
body or lifting them up, for the purpose, evidently, of 
aeration. He defends them with great energy against the 
attacks of other animals, especially individuals of his own 
species. The larve leave the egg-capsules, 
when measuring a little over an inch, pro- 
vided with external gills and rudiments of 
the four limbs. 
The family 
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Amphiumidae, to which 
Megalobatrachus belongs, comprises two 
other genera, both from North America, 
viz., Cryptobranchus, distinguished from 
its Asiatic ally by the presence of an 
opening on each side of the neck and of 
four branchial arches instead or two; and 
Amphiuma, eel-shaped, and with minute 
rudimentary limbs. In both the eggs are 
very similar to those of Megalobatrachus, 
but the nursing duties are said to be 
performed by the father in the former 
and by the mother in the latter. It is 
possib!e that the Hyleobatrachus, 
which was a contemporary of the Wealden 
Ignanodons, and the oldest salamander at 
present known, may also have belonged to the 
same family G. A. BOULENGER. 
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HE house and gardens now known as Caverswall Castle 
form a very striking and unusual composition, then 
individuality arising from the fact that a seventeenth 
century builder used for what he called his Hall not 
merely the remaining materials but also the surviving 

plan and outline of a fourteenth century stronghold. Defence 
was no longer deemed necessary when James |. was King, so 
the new house rose up ope nly in the centre of the ancient bailey, 
the curtain walls of which were reduced to parapet height, 
while its flanking towers were converted into garden pavilions. 
Chese present a low appearance when you stand on the terrace 
before the house or in the high-perched formal garden that 
occupies the site of the bailey But descend to the lawns and 
parterres, which now, rather unfortunately, replace the lake-like 
moat of the castle builder, and you find the self-same garden- 
houses towering up to a three-storeyed height and connected 
with each other by a_ great buttressed wall of splendid 
masonry 

For the origin of the castle we must turn to a family 
that took its surname from the parish of which it owned 
the lordship, and in the church that stands close to the 
bridged approach to the castle one read of old a rhyming 
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verse that records both the coming and going of the medizval 
habitation : 

William of Carswall, here lye I, 

That built this castle, and pooles hereby ; 

William of Carswall, here thou mayst lye, 

But thy castle is down, and thy pooles are dry 


These lines were a later addition to the inscription which 
Sampson Erdeswick, Staffordshire’s Elizabethan topographer 
found in the church commemorating Sir William de Caverswall 
in these Latin words : 

Castri structor eram, domibus, fossisque cemento, 

Vivis dans operam; nune claudor in hoc monumento, 
The gallant knight lived in the days of Edward II., but his 
ancestors had already been seated here for some generations, 
since one Thomas de Caverswall was lord of the manor 
under Richard I. Sir William or his builder must have 
had an engineering turn, for the water defences of the 
castle were elaborate. Caverswall lies in North Staffordshire, 
at the point where the Blyth, one of the tributaries 
of the Dove, takes its rise, and it was two of its feeders, 
springing up near the site he had chosen, that Sir William used 
to their utmost capacity to form his moat and pools, “ building 
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square turrets at the heads of extensive pieces of water round 
the castle as an additional defence.’’ His son Richard, who was 
alive in 1346, was the last of the line, his daughter and heiress 
carrying the estate to the Montgomerys, a noted family in these 
parts that ended with co-heiresses in Henry VIII.’s timé. 
About 1515 Dorothy Montgomery married Sir Thomas Gifford, 
whom we find seated at Caverswall until his father’s death, 
a little before the accession of Elizabeth, put him in possession 
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of the family seat of Chillington. Caverswall next belonged 
to his daughter and to his granddaughter, the latter marrying 
the Earl of Huntingdon, who was the owner when Erdeswick was 
busy with his “‘ Survey of Staffordshire,’ from 1593 to 1603. In 
Sir Thomas Gifford’s time, John Leland had found Caverswall a 
“ pretty pile,” but after Sir Thomas removed to Chillington, no 
doubt it was abandoned by its owners, and that it soon reached 
the condition described in the rhyme is clear from Erdeswick’s 
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words: “ The castle was lately in reasonable good repair, but 
is now quite let to decay by one Browne, farmer of the demesnes, 
which he procured (if a man might guess at the cause) lest his 
Lord should take a conceit to live there, and thereby take the 
demesnes from him.”” Browne or his successor lost the farming 
of the demesnes not by the Earl “ taking a conceit to live there,” 
but by its sale to a family belonging to Stafford town that had 
made money by commerce, for it was Matthew Cradock who 
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turned the ruin into a Jacobean house and pleasaunce. Si 
Simon Degge, Recorder of Derby under Charles I1., while 
deploring the number of old Staffordshire families that had been 
replaced by new men, describes Matthew Cradock’s father as 
‘a wool buyer at Stafford.’’ Wool was the origin of many 

large fortune, and so of many a fine house, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and we are, therefore, not surprised 
to find it quoted on the authority of Sir Simon Degge that 
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at Carswall, liberty to take, fell, cut 
downe, and carrie away, any timber, 
or other materials, from any papist, 
oF, delinquent, or malignant whatsoever.” 
She is not to be left alone there with 
her own retinue, but “ captain 
John Ashenhurst is apoynted to be 
governour of Carswall Hall for the 
King and Parliament, with fortie 
souldiers constantly in the said 
garrison, xxtie foote, and xxtie horse, 
besides the capt. lieutenant and two 
corporals.”” It does not appear, how 
ever, to have been found easy to 
defend, and it was, therefore, deter- 
mined to make it unserviceable. Thus 
it played no part in the war and so 
escaped unscathed. 

No exact date can be assigned to 
Matthew Cradock’s work of re-edifica- 
tion, and the evidence of its structure 
leads one to sweep aside the tradition 
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Copyright THE TURRET OF HOPE. “COUNTRY LIFE." that Inigo Jones designed it. There 

is no trace of his Palladian innova- 
George Cradock “ died seised of Pelsall Hall, and of lands in tions, the whole work presenting typical native Jacobean 
Pelsall, Wolverhampton, Wirley, Essington, Bloxwich, Hammer- features. The tower that rises up on the west side is, no doubt, 
wich, Goscote, Houndhill, Handbury, Marchington, Acton- a remnant of the Edwardian castle repaired and re-windowed 
Trussell, Bedenhall, Brocton-Hall, and the castle of Cavers- by Cradock. But the south front he will have assuredly built 
wall. Matthew Cradock, his son, bought Ipstones, and built anew, as the general lines and composition are very characteristic 


a new house at Caverswall, which he 
made his seat.” 

We find a Matthew Cradock 
Mayor of Stafford in 1614, and no 
doubt his long purse was of some 
assistance to him in persuading the 
heralds, who then came on visitation, 
to give him a pedigree dating from 
the fifteenth century and to allow his 
claim to bear arms. At this point we 
meet with a little difficulty, for it does 
not seem quite certain whether there 
were one or two Matthew Cradocks in 
this generation. A Matthew Cradock, 
who was returned to the House of 
Commons for Stafford in 1620, is 
described as ‘“ Recorder,’’ while a 
Matthew Cradock whom the. City of 
London elected to the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640 is rightly called “ mer- 
chant.” They may have been one 
and the same person. The wool- 
buyer may have followed the usual 
practice of successful traders of his 
time and bred up his son to the law. 
But the family instinct may have 
been strong in the young man, for the 
Matthew Cradock known to history 
first appears in London in 1618, 
trades with both East and West, 
purchasing two thousand pounds’ 
worth of East India stock in 1628, 
and in the same year subscribing 
largely to the company then formed 
for the colonising of Massachusetts, of 
which he was made the first Governor. 
He took a strong line against the 
Court and Government of Charles L., 
and his politics no doubt assisted in 
giving a strong Puritan flavour to 
the colony. No doubt, had he lived, 
he would have taken a leading part 
in the Parliament that made England 
a Commonwealth. But in 1641, in 
the midst of active Parliamentary 
labours, he was suddenly struck down. 
That he was the builder of what was 
then known as Caverswall “ Hall”’ is 
rendered probable by the fact that, 
when war soon after broke out 
between King and Commons, the 
house was in the occupation of a 
Mrs. Cradock with Parliamentary 
leanings. In 1643 the Parliamentary 
Committee at Stafford gave orders é, 
that “Mrs. Cradock shall have, Copyright. THE BRIDGE OVER THE MOAT ee re 
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of his day and locality. As he 
evidently wished to leave as much 
of the old elevated enclosure as 
possible for garden purposes, a tall 
and close-packed elevation was 
decided upon, so that his house 
reminds us of another one built about 
the same time, in the same district 
and with the same peculiarity of a 
restricted site. Wootton Lodge, which 
was presented to readers of COUNTRY 
LirE last June, is a structure of 
very considerable size, dignity and 
presence. But Cradock’s building at 
Caverswall follows much the same 
forms in humbler manner. In both 
cases the system of fenestration strikes 
the dominant note with its long 
lines of structural mullions wrought 
strongly in stone, for the voids are 
so numerous that the walling between 
the windows would of itself be quite 
insufficient to maintain the structure. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar to 
this system (which in the case of 
Hardwick Hall was rightly termed 
“more glass than wall’’) than the 
keystoned Italian apertures filled 
with light wooden framework and 
having wide stretches of walling between them that Inigo 
Jones introduced in his Whitehall Banqueting House in 16109, 
and which became the characteristic of his architectural 
school. As with the windows, so also the _ balustradings 
at Caverswall are quite in the Jacobean or even Eliza- 
bethan manner. Like so much work of that period, they 
are links between the purely Gothic and purely classic 
manner. The illustration of the arched entrance way over 
the bridge shows perfectly the detail of the balustrading 
and of the chimney-shafts. These are assimilated to an 
octagonal column surmounted by a square capital. The 
latter is somewhat classical in type, but the corbels or 
stops that connect the point of meeting of the shaft 
and the corners of the capital have not lost the Gothic 
tradition that was so strong with English master-masons 
throughout the sixteenth century. If, as is quite likely, 
Matthew Cradock did not build till after Inigo Jones 
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began architectural work for his Sovereign, he certainly 


escaped the new influences. His house was designed on 
conservative lines. It closely followed Elizabethan _ tradi- 


tions, and, considering its various vicissitudes and changes of 
ownership, it has, at least externally, escaped with singularly 
little damage or alteration. Except for the draining of the 
moat, the whole delightful composition—house, bridge, pavilions 
and retaining walls—have lost little of the original character 
given them by the builder who so successfully grafted the forms 
and details of his day on the mediaeval ruin which he took for 
his platform and skeleton. 

No Staffordshire antiquary seems to have attempted to 
construct a full Cradock pedigree. The Salt Archeological 
Society, that has published whole volumes on other and 
older Staffordshire families, gives us nothing beyond the 
extract from the Visitation of 1614, which leaves off 
with ‘‘ Matthew Cradock of Stafford, now Mayor of the 
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have been his widow, and not that 
of his father Matthew. By her he 
had three daughters and co-heirs, 
who sold all his Staffordshire estates 
in 1655. They became respectively 
Lady Bridgeman, Lady Cholmondeley 
and Lady Slingsby. In the church 
of Knaresborough is the monument, 
dated 1673, of Dorothy Slingsby, 
‘late wife of sir Tho. Slingesby, of 
Scriven, baronet ; daughter and coheir 
of Geo. Cradock, of Careswell castle, 
in Staffordshire, esquire.”” She could 
scarcely have sympathised with her 
mother’s Parliamentary views, for her 
husband was the son of that Sir 
Henry Slingsby whom Cromwell be- 
headed for his share in the Royalist 
plot of 1658. The whole of Cavers- 
wall parish had belonged to her 
father, but now the manor of Weston 
was sold separately from the Castle 
manor, which tell to the share of 
William Jolliffe, another of the com- 
mercial men whom Sir Simon Degge 
mentions as acquiring large Stafford- 
shire estates, and who was in 
possession when Plott was busy with 
his “ Natural History of Stafford- 
shire,”” which he published in 1686. 
After quoting the verse in the 
church that declares that the “ pools 
are dry,” he adds: “ as indeed they 
are, all but the deep moat about the 
Castle in place whereof a fair house 
has been built of squared stone not 
altogether unlike a Castellated mansion 
the walls about it being flank’t with 
hexangular Towers.’ Heset Burghers, 
the artist, to depict it, and the 
engraving is reproduced. It will be 
seen that it presented much the same 
appearance then as now, except that 
it still rose out of its ‘‘ deep moat.” 
That condition long continued, and 
was one of the attractions of the 
place to some French nuns who were 
seeking an asylum in England a 
century ago. The owner of the Wes- 
ton manor was a Roman Catholic, 
and she hired the castle from its then 
owner, Mr. Brett, and established 
there a community of sisters, their 
confessor and their pupils, who were 
in possession when Sutherland pro- 
duced his picture of the place in 
1817. In the same year “ Pitt's 
Topographical History” of the 
county speaks of its deep moat still 
preventing access, and of its gates ex- 
cluding intruders in a manner highly 
appreciated by the then inmates. 

“ It was only after their departure 
Copyright. CAVERSWALL CHURCH—THE NORTH-WEST END “cL” that this last remaining portion of 
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Sir William de Caverswall’s carefully-constructed water defences 
was drained, and gave way to the ample gravel ways, the 
grass slopes and plats and the flower parterres that the 
accompanying illustrations reveal. It will be seen that even 
in Plott’s time there was a space of ground between wall and 
water, and a very delightful lay-out might have been made 
by contriving raised walks and borders flanked by the 
buttressed and fruit-bearing walls on one side and by the 
placid sheet of water upon the other. That would not unduly 
have curtailed the garden space, which extends on to the 
well-timbered stretches of ground beyond the outer banks of 
the drained lake. Still, the present arrangement has much to 
be said for it. It is very delightful, and from almost every 
point of view the group of buildings and the tall trees rising 
vertically from the \-vel sward form admirable pictures. Into 
some of these the neighbouring church also comes. This, like 
the castle, was rebuilt by Matthew Cradock, and has, luckily, 
retained almost every feature of that time not only in its 
structure, but also in its interior fittings. So much cannot, 
unfortunately, be said of the castle, for the interior suffered 
from unfortunate Victorian restorations at a time when a 
Mr. Homes of Liverpool had the place. The old woodwork 
was evidently thought too plain and meagre. Much of an 
ornamental character was added, and the whole dealt with in 
the dark and juicy manner dear to the Wardour Street of 
the last generation. Thus 
the fine hall, which we enter 
from the porch, retains its 
old beam and rafter ceiling 
with ovolo mouldings, has a 
William III. hearth and some 
good panels of Jacobean 
arcading. But the whole 
thing is spoilt by the extrava- 
gant and unsympathetic work 
added to mantel-piece and 
doorways. So, in the dining- 
room, a_ furious chimney- 
piece destroys the effect of 
the plain panelling with quiet 
strapwork cornice rail. In 
the bedrooms, however, there 
is a good deal of reticent 
woodwork not materially 
interfered with. Recently, 
moreover, good taste has 
prevailed. The house needed 
enlargement, especially in 
the matter of an ample-sized 
billiard-room. A well-con- 
trived addition, following 
the same lines, but of lower 
altitude than the main house, 
has been erected towards the east. It does not diminish the 
importance of the main block, but gives the required accom- 
modation without lessening the amenity of an exceptionally 
good architectural composition. 2 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HAYMAKING Now AND AS IT Was. 
EFORE the days of the mowing-machine, the tedder, the 
horse-rake and the elevator, to say nothing of still more 
modern labour-saving expedients, the haytime was indeed 


a busy one, and the present generation can scarcely 
In the 

first place, the mowing took the best men on the farm 
to do it who would otherwise have been hoeing turnips. Then the 


realise what it meant to farmers in those days. 


‘ tedding,’’ or spreading, of the new-mown swathes was carried out 


by women and odd hands as the first task in the morning. After 
a few hours’ sunning it was ‘“‘ hacked ”’ into small rows with hand- 
and, if the weather 
cocks’’ in the evening. These 
were again spread into ‘“‘ bartons’’ and turned with forks, and, 
‘* walleys,’’ or rows, for carting. This is a gencral 
outline of the ancient procedure, subject to changes according to 
Haymaking was slow and expensive in the olden 
‘catching ’’ season exceedingly tiresome; but we 
made far better hay than the modern farmer can show. We took 
care of it from the moment of cutting, damage from rain was 
minimised, and very little indeed was entirely spoilt, either by 
being baked to death or lying to rot in the rain. As with all other 
work of the farm, the old leisurely method has been swept away, 
and speed and economy have taken its place. This was inevitable, 
and the change has greatly reduced the farmer’s burden by the 
i In the writer’s opinion, however, 
too much has been sacrificed in the eagerness to save time and labour. 
We have expensive machinery, and expect it to do everything, 


rakes, spread the next day in beds, or ‘‘ bartons, 
was at all unsettled, put into “ 


finally, put into 


the weather. 
time, and ina 


reduction of his labour bill. 
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grudging any little supplementary hand labour, which would 


often make a vast difference to the value of the hay. 


In the late 


wet seasons it has been common to see whole fields of grass lying 
just as the mower had left them, with the aftermath growing 
through the swathes, and the crop so ruined as to be scarcely worth 


the expense of stacking. This is simply “ spoiling the ship for a 
halfpennyworth of tar,’’ and nothing less than wicked waste. A 


turn of the swathe with the tedding-machine and pulling the hay 
into rows with the horse-rake should be followed by careful cocking, 


and then the crop would be comparatively safe. 


rhis is still done 


to a certain extent, but culpable negligence is far too common 


THE Furure or WHEAT. 
It would be a wonderful encouragement to British farmers 


if they could only feel assured that wheat would maintain even its 
present very moderate value, for, after all, it is a most popular crop 


with them. 


It is easy to harvest, is always saleable at some price, 


and the straw is indispensable. They would never have abandoned 


its cultivation tothe extent of two-thirds, as they have done, had it 
not been for that disastrous time in the nineties when the price fell 
to 18s. per quarter. 
forming a precedent which they fear may be repeated. There are 
many who argue that wheat just pays its way at 35s. per quarter, 


That cut the ground from under their feet, 


and that 4os. is a fair price ; but when it comes down to that of oats 
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future of wheat is pretty sure of a respectful hearing. 


it becomes an impossible crop. Our area under wheat is never 
likely to attain to anything like its former dimensions till confidence 
« 


an be restored, and the opinion of a really good authority on the 
Phat of Sir 





XVII. CENTURY. 


James Wilson, whose paper on this subject has been published by 
the Indian Government, should carry much weight, and his views 
on‘the probable course of trade for some years to come certainly 
contain some crumbs of comfort. Briefly put, they amount to this: 
The world’s output of wheat is likely to increase, but not faster than 
population and demand, and that it will be a long time before 
Indian wheat will make much less than 35s. per quarter in this 
country. There are some other points in favour of an improvement 
in our position. Our general average yield is 31 bushels per acre, 
against 114 in India, 9 in Australia and 19 in France. Improve- 
ment in cultivation, larger yielding varicties and, above all, sorts 
of stronger and better quality may enable us to compete on better 
terms with the foreigner, and in view of such possibilities the result 
of the trials of new wheats in the coming harvest will be awaited 
with much interest. i oo 


Prue JUNE OUTLOOK, 


At the beginning of June it is not too early to form an estimate 
of the prospects of the year, although it has always to be remem 
bered that the weather may play havoc with the best-informed 
calculations. What astonishes one most in moving about the country 
is the absence of any appearance of drought in the landscajx 
It would seem as though there had been an abundant supply o 
moisture available before the dry weather set in, and that th 
crops are still drawing from these hidden supplies. We notice that 
in some of the newspapers it is said that the crop of hay is light 
What we have looked at is indeed rather light at the top, but it 
has an extremely good bottom, and if it is got in, as it well 
may be, in the pink of condition, the result should be extremely 
satisfactory. The Board of Agriculture report that the 
prospects of hay vary considerably according to the ditierent 
counties. Less favourable reports come from Norfolk, Lincoln, 
the East Riding and parts of the South-West of England. In Scot 
land abundant crops prevail. The Report says that if the averag« 
crop in Great Britain be represented by one hundred the prospective 
crop on June rst of ‘‘ seeds’’ hay will probably be represented by 
a percentage of one hundred and two, and of meadow hay by one 
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hundred hur idea is that this estimate is below rather than the Board, whose reporter says that “ large crops of strawberries 

ibove the mark, although we are entirely in agreement with the and currants, good crops of raspberries and a fair (though very 

tatement that the drought has endured long enough and that the variable) yield ot gooseberries are indicated from nearly all districts 

country is beginning now to be urgently in need of rain It isextremely curious that the exception to this should be Worcester 

Wheat and other cereals are doing well, though oats are said a county in which the display of blossom was abnormally fine, and 

to be less satisfactory than the others What has been said in one in which fruit-growing is understood as well as it is in any othe 

these columns about fruit prospects is abundantly confirmed by part of Great Britain. 
KENNEL NOTES. 

fue Lap SHOW is well balanced all through His head is on correct lines, and bons 

FTER passing through many vicissitudes in its earlic: days, and body properties are irreproachable. Second went to Dr 

S the Ladies’ Kennel Association, reconstituted and in- Garfit’s Cerdic, who also has a beautiful front and fine head. M1 

corporated, seems to have emerged upon the smiling C. B. Gabriel's Horsell Donovan, third, is brimful of quality with a 

eas of prosperity lime was when its annual shows lovely expression ; a trifle on the small side perhaps, and just a bit 

in the Royal Botanic Gardens were confined to ladies straight in the hocks. Lady Castlereagh’s Wynyard Bruce has 

fhen more ambitious schemes engaged the minds of the an abundance of wrinkle, and Mrs. Mackenzie’s Earlshall Watch 

executive, and to-day the summer fixture ranks among the most man is a big hound with many nice points. Mr. Miller’s Champion 

interesting of the year Last week's was undoubtedly the best Porthos, probably the most typical bloodhound in the ring, was put 

ol the seri the entries establishing a record, and the quality of back on account of age. He is, however, only six, and it is difficult 

the dogs benched was excellent I:verything passed off admirably. to get away from his magnificent character Phe champion bitch 

Miss Desborough, the secretary, is a born organiser, and _ the was Mr. J. S. Young’s Gaye Grisel, and it was a near thing between 

committee is composed of ladies who not only know what her and Dr. Garfit’s Irene, both having long, lean heads, with good 

they are about, but work with untiring energy Under such ear placement and plenty of bone. Mrs. T. C. Armitage’s Champion 
circumstance it would be unkind if success did not wait upon Weldbank Buxom is a very useful stamp 


Lady Dalmeny’s Playful 
was reserve, a sister to the dog champion. Her body properties 
are excellent \ bitch that filled the eye very much on careful 


their ettorts 

Bloodhounds made one of the largest entries that | can recall, 
the open dog class containing the pick Mr. |. Sidney Turner, as 
is his wont, judged with great care, eventually awarding the first 
and championship to Mr. Wilfrid N. Unwin’s Umpire, a hound that 


examination was Mrs. W. Frisby’s Devonshire Lucretia. She had 
one of the most characteristic heads in the class, and was of the 
heavily-built, old-fashioned sort. Her colour, 


however, detracts 





T. Fall. Copyright. 
tr. WHAT-A-MARK (Greyhound). 2. CH. FAIR MAID OF PERTH (Deerhound). 3. UMPIRE (Bloodhound). 4. CH. GIPSY 
DUKE (Newfoundland). 5, SAPPHIRE (St. Bernard). 6. CH. CONN OF CLEVELEYS (Great Dane). 
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from her appearance, being best described as a mealic, with the 
black and tan mixed up together. Mrs. Mackenzie also had a couple 
of nice ones bearing the Earlshall prefix. 

Greyhounds were noteworthy for the presence of two exception- 
ally good ones in Miss F. White’s What-a-Mark first, and Messrs 
F. Bottomley’s and G. Raper’s Larchmont King second. The 
former is of a first-class running strain, being bred by Mr. G. Mayall 
by Such-a-Mark. He has great depth of brisket and a finely- 
shaped outline. In deerhounds Miss Doxford’s Champion The 
Laird of Abbotsford continued his victorious career, being followed 
by Mrs. Armstrong’s Champion Rob Roy of Abbotsford and Roderick 
of Abbotsford. There was no denying the claims of this lady’s 
Champion Fair Maid of Perth in the bitches. Mrs. Borman’s 
Champion Ramsden Rajah once again headed the Borzoi dogs, 
and her Ramsden Refrain the bitches. Mr. Everett’s handsome 
Irish wolfhound, Champion Felixstowe Gweebarra, was the first dog 
of his kind, and in this variety Mr. H. Pemberton’s Creoda made 
a successful début, going through the bitch classes. The awards 
in the Great Dane open dog class went to three well-known 


champions—Mr. Kirwan’s Conn of Cleveleys, Miss Tollemache’s 


lomar of Loseberry, and Mr. Steel's veteran, Vrelst of Redgrave. 


Although retrievers were not numerous, they included some 


good ones. Mr. John Kerr’s Loudwater Fly was first, the second 
being Mr. E. E. Turner’s well-known Marathon, and the third 


another dog of much merit, Colonel Le Marchant’s and Messrs. 
G. H. and T. S. Elliot’s Cherry Boy. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., 


sent a brace of his golden retriev vs, of which Culham Flame, first, 


showed rather more quality than Culham Copper, third, these being 


divided by Mr. A. Bennett’s Normanby Bruce. A mixed open 
class for pointers included four champions, and 
cannot, therefore, be said to have been in any way 
lacking. First was taken by Mrs. Hopkins’ Cham- 
pion Rumney Refrain, and second by Mrs. de 
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Sales La Terriére’s Champion White Queen, third going to Mr. 7 
Steadman’s Mallwyd Polly, who moves well and has good feet. 
She could do with a little more size. English setters were few, 
but lrish setters came up well. 


Spaniels, which were one of the leading sections, opened with 


Clumbers. The dogs of this handsome sub-variety were well 
represented by Mr. F. Saunders’ Tosca Toby and Champion Hemp- 
sted Tobyson, first and second rhe chief bitch was Mr. Rk. W 


Brierley’s Henlian Polly. Sussex spaniels, unfortunately, do not 
seem to be progressing much, and all the prizes went to that staunch 
breeder, Mr. Campbell Newington rhe field variety was an 
improvement in numbers, and there was a fair lot of Irish water 
spaniels, the first going to Mr. Holgate’s Southboro’ Silence, and 
second to Miss Prior's Champion Ballywalter Peggie English and 
Welsh springers are most useful-looking dogs, which should 
attract more adherents. Mr. E. C. Eversticld and Mr. E. |. Latou 
did best in the former, and Mrs. H. D. Greene annexed all the firsts 
with her Welsh dogs. In Cockers, which were particularly large 
classes, | noticed that Lady Lonsdale and Lady Kensington were 
exhibiting. In the open class, any colour, Mr. Claye’s Rivington 
Gunner took the principal award, next coming Mr. George’s Cham- 
pion Doony Dusk and Mr Spencer's Champion Doony Blackie 
Mr. Rk. de Courcy Peele’s Bright Witch led in bitches 

The only exhibitors in Bassets were Sir M. Bromley Wilson 
and Colonel Hamilton, the former's ¢ hampion Waverer, who wears 
well, being the most select. He is a large hound with long body 
and useful head—a worker as well as a prize-winnet Samoyedes 
were judged by Major F J. Jackson, who, in conjunction with 
two others, awarded Queen Alexandra’s cup for the best Chow o1 
foreign dog to Mrs. Kilburn Scott's Fang In an 
open class for any variety of foreign dogs, Lady 
Castlereagh had an interesting team of Basque 
sheepdogs, which havea hardy and intelligent look 


Copyright. 
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7. HELEN OF WARE (Cocker). 8. CH. PHUL NANA. 9. YAMAMOTO (Bulldogs). 10. LERWICK REX (Shetland 
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\ week or two ago I mentioned that Mr. MacPherson’s Scottish 
champions, Phul Nana and Yamamoto, would appear in the bulldog 
classes They came and conquered, lifting both the championships. 
Phul Nana has been seen in the South before She is a grand little 
bitch teeming with quality and character, and the same remark 
applies to her kennel mate, who fully deserved his victory This 
is a wonderful brace to find in one litter Their win was by no 
means of the lucky description, as they had to beat such fine re 
presentatives of the breed as Mrs. E. Waterlow’s Champion Nuthurst 
Lad, Mr. Patteson’s Champion Chineham Paradox and Chinecham 
Maluma, Mrs. Sturgeon’s Oak Leaf, Mr. Meldrum’s St. Domingo 
Duchess and Mrs. Marley's Felton Comet Lady Kathleen Pilking 
ton and Mrs. Molony sent the chief miniatures In French bull 
dogs Mrs. Buckley brought out an imported dog—Picrrot de White 


Knights—who went at the top through novice to open. The open 
classes for bitches were triumphs for Mr. Pelham-Clinton’s Pierette 
and Champion Brunette of Amersham Four Boston terriers, a 


variety rarely seen in this country, were benched by Miss Lasell 
Smooth fox-terriers gave breeders an opportunity of confirming 
the good opinions already formed of M1 ke Redmond’s little 
beauty, D’Orsay's Model, for whom a great career is anticipated. 
He had to succumb in a mixed open class to the more matured 
charms of Mr. Tudor Crosthwaite’s Champion Donna's Double. Mr. 


CHAITR COVERS 


Hie set of “ lion’ mahogany furniture now at Copped 

Hall consists of the settee that was illustrated last 

week, and of ten chairs without arms, examples 

of which are now presented in colour reproduction 

which admirably reveals the character of the fine 
needlework that forms their covering. This consists of elaborate 
figure subjects framed by beautifully-designed floral borders. 
Ihe work is of the kind known as tent-stitch or petil-point ; 
that is to say, it consists of fine wools or silks worked over the 
meshes of coarse open linen. This manner of getting the same 
effect as that produced In tapestry by the French and Flemish 
looms became fashionable with the ladies of the Elizabethan 
period. Presumably it was introduced from France, as the French 
name appears in Bess of Hardwick's inventory where a cushion of 
‘ pete point” is mentioned. It being a derivative of tapestry, 
tapestry designs were generally used. The classic and Biblical 
subjects and the decorative borders which were employed by 
the foreign designers and workers established at Mortlake undet 
the patronage of Charles I. and Buckingham were adapted 
and simplified for the use of ladies whose spare hours were 
then so largely given to the more elaborate products of the 
needle. Thus, it constantly happens that this English work 
exhibits foreign forms. Moreover, the patterns once obtained 
were treasured in households and used long after they were first 
produced. This accounts for the Copped Hall set, of which 
the frames are English cabinet work dating somewhere about 
1739, while its embroideries exhibit the architecture ot the Low 
Countries and the costumes of the seventeenth century. A 
man and his wife busy with sheep-shearing have Dutch farm 
buildings behind them, while the cavalier in the centre of the 
settee might almost have come from one of Van Dyck’s canvases. 
If we trusted to these evidences alone we might conclude that 
already antiquated Dutch work had been used to upholstet 
the set. But if we look more carefully we shall decide that 
the borders are not of a seventeenth century character, while 
the tea-party that is going on on the right-hand side of the settee 
back is an early eighteenth century event—the kettle being 
brought by the nigger boy and the complete tea-set belong 
to the same period as the cabriole table, although it is true that 
the gentleman sits on a stool of earlier style. Patterns from 
books, such as those published by Peter Stent in Charles II.’s 
time, may have been used as the basis, but objects and inci- 
dents of the day when the work was done will have been intro- 
duced. The subject on one of the chairs, where a man is picking 
fruit which his wife holds out her apron to receive, calls to mind 
the needlework picture at Penshurst representing a man and 
woman gathering cherries from a tree. It was the work of 
Lady Betty Sydney and is dated 1719. That is the date when 
the Copped Hall embroideries would very likely be in hand. 
Ihe shape of the back is typical of Anne rather than of the 
early Georgian period. A settee having the same shaped back, 
but with late stretcherless cabriole legs, is at Bramshill. It is 
upholstered in pettt-point with figure subjects exhibiting the 
costumes that were thought classic in the early days of Louis XIV., 
but was the work of the Lady Cope who resided at Bramshill 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. She may 
have begun her task in the early years of her married life and 
yet not concluded it before she was an old lady. We learn 
from Mrs. Delany how long even energetic workers took over 
such an undertaking. The amount of work entailed in the 
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S. C. Blott’s good dog, Surbiton Scorcher, was first in the wires 
(dogs), beating Mr. A. E. G. Way’s Collarbone of Notts, another 
high-class specimen. Mr. Way’s beautiful Morden Bumblebee won 
the championship for her sex, the runner-up being the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s Cric-crac of Notts. Cairn terriers were by no means 
even in type, but | am inclined to think they are approaching a 
greater uniformity. Mrs. Alastair Campbell was first in both open 
classes with Gesto and Stratch, other winners being the Countess 
of Aberdeen and Lady Sophie Scott. The Hon. Mary Hawke 
judged. 

Sealyhams, judged by Mrs. Victor Higgon, were a remark- 
able entry, no fewer than seventeen appearing in the special limit 
class, at the top of which was Lord Kensington’s St. Bride’s Delight, 
and the same exhibitor was also second, third and reserve. In 
the open dog class Mr. W. Baker’s Chawston Whisky Bach was 
first, with Lord Kensington’s St. Bride’s Danger second and his 
Dandy Bach third. 

! regret that limitations of space forbid the mention of many 
other varieties which were well represented. West Highland 
White terriers, Scottish and Skyes were all good, and the toys were 
present in very large numbers, particularly Pomeranians and 
Pekingese. Brussels Griffons, too, were more than one expected 
to see. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


“PETIT-POINT ” 


production of the twenty-two pieces needed to cover the Copped 
Hall set may be gauged by the fact that there are five hundred 
and seventy-six stitches in each square inch. With our present 
habits it is difficult to conceive that this could have been accom- 
plished except in a factory or through some organised commercial 
enterprise. But we know well from Bishop Burnet that Queen 
Mary and her ladies would not have been appalled at such a 
task. In those days such work, though done privately, was 
done systematically, and Roger North tells us that in Charles I!.’s 
time at Badminton “ the ordinary pastime of the ladies was 
in a gallery ’’ where the Duchess of Beaufort ‘‘ had divers gentle- 
women commonly at work upon embroidery and fringe-making, 
for all the beds of state were made and finished in the house.” 
We may picture to ourselves some such origin for the covers 
of the Copped Hall set. A great lady and her family may have 
started the enterprise while Anne was still Queen, and have 
plodded away through the reign of the first George and into 
that of his successor before their task was complete and sent 
to the cabinet-maker to be made up. Although he would have 
to shape his backs to the embroideries, yet he would employ 
the new wood that had then come into vogue and the general 
form and detaii then prevailing in producing the frames, and tlie 
appearance of the chairs is the outcome of normal circum- 
stances. 

As regards the technique of the needlework, the numbet 
of stitches to the square inch has already been stated. But 
there are certain portions where still closer stitching was needed 
to obtain the right delicacy of treatment. The work has been 
minutely examined by Mr. W. G. Thomson, the well-known 
writer on tapestry, who writes as follows: ‘| ascertained after 
very close examination that the faces, which are of much finer 
stitchery than the embroidery in general, had been worked 
separately on pieces of fine canvas, and applied to the general 
canvas afterwards, as I could see the over-edging stitch used 
to conceal the operation.”” This has given the portions so 
treated something of the raised appearance of the stump and 
padded work of the Stewart pictures embroidered on silk and 
satin. The same method was occasionally resorted to in tiie 
case of pelit-point, and Miss Jourdain, in her recent book on 
Inglish embroidery, tells us that “in some few specimens 
the faces of the figures are found to have been pressed upward 
from the back by some (probably heated) instrument, and the 
hollows filled up with a mixture of wool or silk clippings o1 
ravellings, and paste.’’ As a rule, however, this work is flat, 
the effect desired being obtained entirely by the finer stitch 
used for the delicate portions, and by the elaboration of colouring. 
This, in the case of the set at Copped Hall, is so strong that 
originally it must have been almost crude, while the number 
of tints used in both wool and silk is enormous. 

Before coming into Mr. Wythes’ possession, these excep- 
tional embroideries had seen much wear. This was especially 
the case with the settee which the then owner had covered 
with modern stuff, while he framed and hung up the original 
covers. Most careful and painstaking repairs have now restored 
the work very much to its original condition, so that it is to be 
hoped that a future equal in length to its past is in store for it, 
and that ours is not the last generation that shall enjoy a sight 
of this fine product of an age that so well understood 
the decorative value of well-designed and_ well - wrought 
furniture. T. 
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TWO GREAT HORSE SHOWS. 


OME time ago we expressed our 
belief that the horse shows this 
season would be exceptionally 


successful, and the result has 
more than fulfilled our antici- 
pation. Never since its inauguration 
twenty years ago has the Richmond 


Horse Show produced a better meeting, 
thanks mainly to the keen, alert and 
vigilant management, which is ever seek- 
ing something new and something to add 
to the attractions of the exhibition. This 
year, too, the weather and other circum- 
stances were altogether in its favour. 
London is crowded with Coronation 
visitors, who trooped in immense numbers 
to the Thames Valley in order to see the 
fine animals there gathered and to witness 
their riders’ feats of horsemanship, for 
which this exhibition is remarkable. It 
was thought at one time that the hold- 
ing of an International Horse Show at 
Olympia might have a prejudicial effect 
on Richmond, but experience has shown 
that this menace was not real. On the 
contrary, the one show apparently has 
helped the other. It has 
quickened interest in 
horses generally and dis- 
seminated a far greater 
taste for these exhibi- 
tions. Accordingly, the 
list of entries was as full 
as could be desired. 
Judicious additions had 
also been made to the 
prize-money offered, and 
the fine June weather 
which we have experi- 
enced made it a luxury 
to watch the perform- f 
ances in the ring. Satur- 
day was the great day, as 
upon it the champion- 
ships were decided. The 
weather was cooler than 


it had been previously, wi 


~ > 


but not so cold as to av 
affect the attendance in pele =e 
the slightest degree. It ae 


must, indeed, have been Yee 


Caen il 

a record. Among. the ¥ ne 
we ges 
visitors were Queen oS ae 


Amélie and the Duke of — 


Teck, the president of the W. A. Rouch 





“ASK MAMA” 


“ FISHERMAN ” 
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A COMPETITOR 


LOSES 


HIS 


IRON. 


JUMPING. 


show, who presided at 
the luncheon. The first 
animals to be judged were 
the novice hunters, fol 
lowing which came the 
light-weight hunters and 
the heavy-weights. The 
contest for the Champion 
Cup was between Ked 
King, Dignity and 
Swallow, the award going 
to the first mentioned, 
which also received the 
vice-president’s prize for 


the best hunter in the 


show.  Londesborough 
and Lonsdale, the re 


markable pair of harness 
15h. and under, 
belonging to Mr. Winans, 
easily held their own 
against all competitors in 
this class. 

Following this came 
the jumping, which was 
really first-ratein 
character, although the 
ground was not by any 
means particularly 
favourable to it, as the continuous drought 


horses, 
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had given it a very hard surface. The 
winner, who cleared Oft. 1in., is a bay 
cob belonging to Messrs. T. and HUH. 


Ward of Stokesley, Yorkshire. His 
name is Fisherman, and he is a stout bay 
cob whose appearance, at a first glance 
seemed to betoken strength rather than 
agility After the luncheon the 
petitors were brought out for the single 
harness class, in which the first prize was 
awarded to Riot, a nine-year old dark 
chestnut, belonging to Mr. MHofiman, 
which showed finer action than last year’s 
winner, Authority, to which the reserve 
was given. The second was found in Miss 
Dora Schintz’s Catalina. Tandems ovet 
15 h. formed a very strong 
which Miss Schintz again carried off first 
prize with a pair of chestnuts, Catalina 


com- 


class, in 


and Woodhatch. The first prize for 
coaches went to a team of bays driven 
by Mr. Budgett, a finely-matched team 


with excellent action. Mr. W. A. Barron 
was first in the four-in-hand class, judged 
by Lord Lonsdale, and Judge Moore 
second with a team of bays. The best 
single-harness horse in the show was found 
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in Miss Ross’ Grand Vulcan, a black, 


distinguished for very fine action. 
Lieutenant Thwaite of the Cavalry 
School, Netheravon, won in the 


officers’ competition over the course, 


with Prussian Eagle, and Fisherman 
was awarded the Coronation Chal- 
lenge Cup 


Che managers of the International 
Horse Show, of which the fifth was 
opened at Olympia on Monday, have 
little to learn in the way of manage- 
ment from anybody. No 
one function over than plans for the 
next being matured, and every 
new show is better than its pre- 
This year special efforts 
have been put forward, with the 
result that the meeting promises to 
be a record inevery way. There are 
no fewer than 5,500 entries for the 
various competitions, and the prize 
money reaches the enormous total of 
£13,500, which we believe to be the 


sooner 15 


are 


cle essors 


largest sum ever given away at a 
horse show. Care is taken to make 
this show one of the most beautiful, 
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as well as one of the best, ever con- 
trived. Its Elizabethan architecture 
and profusion of flowers form a de- 
lightful environment in which to meet 
and study the horsemanship not only 
of our own country, but of all that is 
best in the world. In the show the 
military element forms a very strong 
feature, as there are no fewer than 
130 officers from the British Army 
entered, nineteen from France, sixteen 
from Germany, ten from Russia, nine 
from Belgium, six from America, four 
from Canada and one each from 
Norway, Sweden, Holland and Italy. 


Abroad the very keenest interest 
is taken in this’ meeting. It 
will be remembered that last year 


the prize for team jumping presented 
by King Edward VII. was won by 
Holland ; and this year the Emperor 
of Germany has shown his particular 
interest in the event by selecting the 
competitors who were entered from 
that country. We go to press too 
early to be able to do justice to the 
show this week. On the first day 
there were only the usual weeding 
out of the hopeless cases and a few 
preliminary trials. No event of the 
first importance was decided. Enough 
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was to be seen, 
however, to jus- 
tify the belief 
that while the 
horse show is 
open it will prove 
an attraction well 
worthy of the 
attention of those 
who are in Lon- 
don at the present 
time. 

It may be 
asked what good 
is done by these 
magnificent horse 
shows beyond 
the provision of 
wholesome amuse- 
ment, and the 
answer is_ plain 
and obvious. 
They must have 
a very wide and 
highly - beneficial 
effect on every 
nation’s breed of 
horses.  Repre- 
sentatives come W’. A. Rowch ROBIN GREY 
from all parts 
of the world, 
they see the best that can be produced in the way of horseflesh, 
and henceforth they are anxious to possess something as near 
to that ideal as their means can compass. 

It is no secret, nor a thing to be ashamed of, that 
these International meetings have led to the transaction of 
a great deal of business. It would not be very much of 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

UR pages often supply unintended, and therefore all 
the more interesting, evidence of the increased 
love of outdoor life. For example, the desire to 
have open-air dining-rooms and open-air bedrooms 
is a symptom of the new and healthy revival of 

a desire to escape from walls and roofs and to eat and sleep for 
at least a portion of the year in an atmospnere free from contami- 
nation. Those affected by the movement cannot be otherwise than 
interested in Professor Arthur Thomson’s new book, The Biology 
of the Seasons (Melrose). In an ordered sequence it treats of 
the subjects that occupy our minds more in spring than in any 
other season of the year. And it does so on the assumption 
that man is a reasonable and ratiocinative creature. The 
author, who is Regius Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, is not content to exhibit a calendar, or to tell 
us at what date he first heard the cuckoo’s call or the nightingale’s 
song, but he eloquently discusses the why and the wherefore. 
Difference of opinion is the essence of interest in argument, so, 
hoping that the reader will assume our hearty admiration of 
much of Professor Thomson’s work, let us try and examine a 
few points where he has seemed to trust to the work done by 
his predecessors. 

Professor Thomson goes far afield for evidence lying at 
his door. Take, for example, the songs and nests of birds. He 
brings forward such a tangle of conflicting evidence as creates 
doubt where it ought not to exist. The ‘“ bare-legged callant ”’ 
of his native land could have set the Professor’s mind at rest on 
many perturbing points. For the said callant, in days when 
there was no Wild Birds’ Protection Act, as a reference to 
the lintie and the gowdspink of Rob Fergusson and many another 
bard would show, even if we did not know it ourselves, used 
to make pets of these birds. And experience taught him to 
capture them at their callowest age. Just as a squirrel that 
has once learned to run up a tree never can be made the true 
pet that cracks a nut on your shoulder, so that bird that once 
is old enough to know fear is of little use. While its anatomy 
consists of a large mcuth everyagape at thing that approaches 
and a small, naked, helpless body without a feather, without 
a hair on it, is the period when its bringing-up can be most hope- 
fully undertaken. The boy fashioned a wooden spoon where- 
with he fed a gaping mouth till the rapidly-growing chick came 
to regard him as its preserver and the giver of all good things. 
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an exaggeration to 
say that they 
play the same 
part to the in- 
dustry of the 
world that the 
local fair used 
to do to the 
neighbourhood in 
which it was held. 
We in this coun- 
try have _ built 
up our breeds in 
the past from 
importations 
drawn from 
many parts. If 
there is at the 
present moment 
nothing that can 
compare with 
our vreat cart- 
horses for weight, 
substance and 
strength, and with 
our thorough 

breds for blood, 


courage and 
FIRST PRIZE HACK, Copyright =oStamiIna, it Is 


only because the 

climate of this 
country is fortunately well fitted to help the breeding of horses. 
Other countries, again and again, have purchased the choicest 
that could be obtained in our stables ; but in the end, stoutly 
as they may have endeavoured to breed the like in their own 
homes, they have had to have recourse to the old source for the 
regeneration of their studs. 


TURE. 


Now that nestling, and it existed in thoussnds when 
Professor Thomson was a boy at school, was an object-lesson 
that, rightly used, would have enabled him to cut down this 
book very largely. It had no education whatever in the nest 
and no chance of imitating its own kind. Certainly it did not 
possess 
“ample opportunities of observing its form, its size, its position, the materials 
of which it is constructed, and the manner in which those materials are arranged.” 
It may also be that the young birds follow the lead of their seniors in nest-building 
the following year, learning as they go along, and in some cases they may not 
be ready for nest-building the first Spring, and thus have further opportunities 
tor watching what the older birds do. 


The quotation is from Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the comment 
on it from Professor Thomson. These birds, at least such of 
them as came within personal observation of the present write 
were not kept in a cage, but allowed complete freedom, of 
which they seldom took any advantage till the winter was ove: 
and gone. During its hard months they seemed glad to have 
a human protector and to live within four walls, but “ the only 
pretty ring time” stirred other emotions, and generally they 
could not resist the call of the woodland. Occasionally, however, 
a pair would mate and not go far away. We remember particu- 
larly the case of two thrushes who joined themselves in matri- 
mony and built in the hawthorn hedge of a small secluded 
garden. They had been reared from the callowest age and 
lived in the house all the winter, yet the cock sang the same 
song that in the mouth of his throstle ancestor had gladdened 
Chaucer’s heart, and the nest built by the two was no fabric of 
hair and hay like the blackbird’s, but the substantial nest of 
a song-thrush lined with cow-dung. One wonders why there 
should be any argument about a question so easily solved. 
Instead of setting Mr. Pycraft to upset Dr. Wallace and citing 
the evidence of this and the other learned Professor, why not 
catch a small Aberdonian, let him bring up nestl.ngs from the 
egg, and then determine what is education, what is instinct in 
the habits of the birds? There are many sentences which suggest 
lack of acquaintance with the actual birds at home, as, fort 
example, that “ the breeding period is a climax of activity ; 
it is soon to be followed by the effort of migration ; the need for 
rest is obvious.”’ One would scarcely have thought at a first 
glance that this sentence could possibly have been put forward 
to strengthen the argument that “‘ the nest is often a comfortable 
and secure resting-place for the brooding bird.’” We thought 
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that every naturalist knew what a very trying time birds have 
when brooding. The lack of exercise, the scarcity of food 
and the continual watchfulness give to this chapter in their lives 
the character of a fast and vigil more than of a period of rest. 
On a par with the sentence we have quoted ts this statement : 
that the nest “ is convenient for feeding purposes—for the pro- 
longed gastric education on readily digestible food which many 
young birds require.”’ If the author had considered the case 
of the landrail he would not have written this sentence, nor 
suggested, as he does in another passage, that migrant birds 
stay longest in the nest. The truth is that we have not yet 
acquired sufficient knowledge to make these wide generalisations. 
Why the wood-pigeon should build its fragile nest on the top 
of atree and the stock-dove stay below, why the starling should 
prefer a cleft in a tree ora hole in the roof, and the magpie should 
build a huge untidy structure in the eyes of all men, are problems 
that have not yet been solved. Anothet point to which attention 
should be directed is the tendency of so many writers to use 
words that pre-suppose something almost human in the birds, 
following in this the example of Dr. Russel Wallace, an excellent 
and eminent naturalist, who, nevertheless, has what the Scots 
call “a bee in his bonnet.” There are many phrases used here 
and there in this volume which go to suggest that Professo1 
Thomson believes there is something like imitation in the way 
in which a bird learns its song. He quotes with approval the 
following passage from Professor Hiicker : 


In places where nightingales enjoy protection from cats and other persecutors 
there are naturally some very old birds, who improve their melodies from yeat 
to year, both as regards purity and strength of notes, and thus become more and 
more efficient teachers of youth In such circumstances the nightingale’s song 
acquires a fineness and gradually increasing perfection, while in) other districts 


where the birds never live long, the general level of musical culture is low 

Now to turn again from the book-learning of the naturalists to the 
practical side of things. Anybody who has reared birds knows 
that there is a most extraordinary difference in their singing 
power. The East End costermonger is so well aware of this that 
he makes it an ordinary matter of gambling competition ; that 
is, he backs his chaffinch to sing against other chaffinches 
and probably a hundred other people enter for the competition. 
Che bird in this case does not improve with age, but is born 
with a gift, just as one bird is more robust than another, one has 
better wings than another, one has finer plumage than another. 
[here is, in reality, no uniformity in Nature. Or take the case 
of a farmyard fowl, which to a certain extent ts ludicrous. 
Maternal instinct develops strongly in the hen and she goes 
broody, but her broodiness or her desire to sit has no connec- 
tion with the eges she has laid herself, because she will hatch 
out just as readily those that are brought from a hundred miles 
and set under her. When the chickens come out she displays 
the most wonderful solicitude for their welfare, in happy ignor- 
ance of the fact that they are no blood relation at all. But 
is not this solicitude even merely instinctive? The present 
writer has very carefully observed hens when they have lost 
their broods Often they will go on clucking and caliing to 
ther young as though they believed that they were followed 
by a shadowy offspring, when there is not a single chicken within 
hail. On being fed they will make that curious chuckle which 
caiis the young birds. and turn the tit-bit over as if offering 
it to the family when there is no family. They retain even the 
fiery courage which comes with motherhood, and will drive 
away the laying hens with the utmost fierceness and vigour. 
All this in spite of the fact that they have had no following of 
chickens, that there is nothing for them to feed, nothing to 
defend. It is the most extraordinary example of blind erring 
instinct that we know. Perhaps it is a little unfair to have 
dwelt on these points, because they may give the impression 
that the book is scarcely worth reading ; but this is far from 
being the case. There are many delightful chapters in it, such, 
for example, as the one on migration, and were it not that we 
are sure of Professor Thomson's well-earned reputation winning 
readers for him, we would be reluctant to dwell on points ot 
difference ; but he has a way of using words like education 
imitation and so forth, that is at bottom thoroughly wrong and 
thoroughly unscientific. 


\ LITTLI BOOK OF VERSI 
Sanctuary and Other Poems, by R. G. T. Coventry. (Elkin Mathews.) 


rHERE is in this unassuming little volume ot verses a note of sincerity and high 
passion which lifts it above, perhaps, a general weakness of technique and an 
inclusion of lines here and there which a keener self-criticism or a more developed 
sense of humour would mercilessly have cut out (‘‘ No head had ever such a 
length, or depth of hyacinthine hair,” for instance, or “ She gave me her red 
mouth to kiss—a little shrinking, even then.”). In minor poetry of this kind, so 
modestly put forth, it is always very easy to mark the flaws, the lapses into 
prosy banality, the poverty of idea, or the unoriginality which drops merely 
into echoing the haunting work of bigger men But a truer, fairer way to 
criticise, it seems to us, is to look for the individual note and the signs by which 
the writer has really sought to express his own individual point of view 

the intimate personal touch of a soul, technique or no technique, that is 
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athirst for beauty. And, judged by this standard, this book has value. Occa 
sionally there are verses of high beauty and great charm: the lyrical gift, if 
variable, is strong ; the choice of form shows taste, and the harmonious marriage 
of thought and rhythm is often remarkable. The “ Wild Bees” (beginning 
“The wild bees of my spirit go") is a lyric of passionate beauty, and in “ To 
a Beautiful Girl” there is a deeply poetic idea finely expressed. In the whok 
book, indeed, one feels the stress of honest, deep emotion burning up and out 
into words, often into very exquisite words. The spirit of true poetry lies in 
the author. Perhaps it is in his “ religious”’ poems, rather than in those merely 
describing Nature, that he achieves most. ‘In the Wilderness” and “ Whoso 
Thirsteth ” touch profound notes of spiritual emotion. The travail of a soul 
is finely indicated and finely wrought Here, particularly in these two poems, 
appears that individual, personal revelation which lifts much of this little book 
above the general run of merely musical minor poetry * Sanctuary,” too, 
which gives its title to the volume, is a strong and virile bit of fine verse. It 
always seems a pity, perhaps, when lesser poets let themselves be caught by 
those attractive themes which have been so often handled finely by the greater 
men. It seems inevitable; there are certain ideas no poet may avoid. “ Re 
incarnation,” for instance, fails in our opinion not so much because it does not 
say an old, old thing with sufficient charm, but because it inevitably challenges 
those standards already set up by others in their treatment of the overworked 
idea, from Rossetti and Henley down to Stephen Phillips and Yeats. But the 
book, as a whole, is more than charming; it has strength, passion, sincerity as 
well. In the two poems mentioned, ‘* Whoso Thirsteth ” and “ In the Wilde1 
ness,”” one catches now and then something of the haunting power of “ The 


Hound of Heaven,” and a flash of Thompsor’s enormous passion wrought in 


gold and fire This is a book that more than justifies its existence. If only 
tor the strange delight of ** Redintegratio Amoris ” and “ Day and Night,” it is 
a book to keep within reach, Mr. Coventry already has his place. This book 
will make it surer. A. B 


A COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME 

The Woman's Book. Edited by Florence B. Jack, late Principal of the 

School of the Domestic Arts, Edinburgh, and Rita Strauss, assisted by 

many expert contributors. (T.C. and E. C. Jack.) 
ACCORDING to its title-page this book “ contains everything a woman ought 
to know.” Certainly it would be difficult to suggest any subject of purely 
feminine interest which has not been copiously dealt with in its pages. But 
books on domestic matters are already legion, and the editors are to be congratu- 
lated on having at last realised the fact that only a limited number of women 
can find them of practical interest, since, from lack of opportunity or ability 
to keep house, such a large proportion of women have to employ themselves in 
other ways. The most valuable part of this book is that dealing with these 
other women and their employment. For those to whom work is a necessity 
the chapters on the various professions now open to them will be found really 
helpful. The articles themselves appear to be the outcome of practical experience 
and contain prosaic facts instead of the glowing dreams of Eldorado, which so 
many theoretical papers on kindred subjects indulge in. Others who wish to 
work from choice and not for a livelihood will find guidance for their energies in 
the chapters on “ Social and Philanthropic Work” and ‘* Women in Politics.” 
rhe lighter side of things is discussed in the articles on “ Holidays and Travel 
and Recreations.” A large portion of the latter deals with the outdoor games 
which now play such an important part in every girl’s education; but the 
“* parlour games "’ carry us back to very early times. We miss the illustrations, 
otherwise they sound like extracts from the worthy Mrs. Child 


THE NEAR EAST. 
The Danger Zone of Europe, by H. Charles Woods. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
HIS description of the lives and aims, the motives and feelings of the peopies 
of these turbulent provinces from which the rest of Europe dare not relax 
attention for so much as a moment, must be full of interest. Mr. Woods 
nas divided his subject into compartments, after a fashion that makes 
a most complicated subject comparatively easy to grasp and tabulate. 
The beginning and the rise of the Committee of Union and Progress, the real 
state of the Turkish Army, the Albanian Question, the Armenian Question, 
the Cretan Question, the Bulgarian Question, the tremendous question of the 
position of Austria and Russia in the provinces involved—on all these points 
information and opinions are arranged, explained, linked and lit with a skill, a 
sobriety, a knowledge and a perception that render them available to the under- 
standing of all. For the continuation of Mr. Woods’ book, see the daily Press. 


SOFT NOTHINGS. 

A Charming Humbug, by Imogen Clark. (Methuen.) 

\ YOUNG woman personates her friend, who is incapacitated by iilness from 
taking up an appointment as governess. The young woman’s adventures while 
with the unconscious family in Devonshire, who accept her as Miss Elizabeth 
Rritton while she is in reality Miss Agatha Calvert, make up the story. It is 
sight and plotless, and somewhat cver-burdened with a continuous and not 
very successful attempt at wit and lightness. The slang in which the Devon 
family talks is strange and rather unconvincing, while the men hold forth in a 
sentimental fashion not usual among men. A good deal is made out of nothing, 
but this is hardly avoidable when there is so little to make anything out of, 
and the story on the whole is pretty and amiable, and quite capable of whiling 
away an idle hour 


THE DETECTIVE IN’ INDIA. 
The Achievements of John Carruthers, by Sir Edmund Cox. (Constable 
and Co.) 
rHIS collection of stories of criminal-hunting in India is exceedingly interesting. 
It is perhaps not faultlessly written, and there are some redundancies of style 
and construction, but the matter and facts are sufficiently arresting to make one 
oblivious of any little errors in the narration. John Carruthers, Chief in the 
Police Service ot India, is a Sherlock Holmes in a country more interesting than he 
is himself, so that the centre of interest is shifted. India and its peoples are so 
strange and so inexplicable to the Western mind that crime, always an abnormal 
manifestation, appears doubly so there. From the depths of a long and intimate 
experience, Sir Edmund Cox has drawn these strange and exciting tales, of w hich 
perhaps the best is ‘‘ The Terrible Goddess.” The extraordinary way in which 
no fewer than four people gratuitously confess to a murder which has never been 
committed leaves the reader as overcome with helpless bewilderment as it left 
Mr. William Trench, Assistant-Superintendent of Pclice. ‘‘ The Terror of the 
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Thorn-Apple ” is another very good tale. But all are good, and not only good 
but significant, for they throw light on that most interesting of processes, the 


government of India by the English 


CREATURES OF SENTIMENT. 

The Pawns of Fate, by M. A. Ross. (Harpers.) 

THE construction and motives of this story are somewhat poor, but the characters 
and circumstances have life and interest, and make the tale a readable one 
Sybil and Aeneas are certainly hardly dealt with by Fate, though one is obliged 
to wonder whether, as usual, they did not themselves present Fate with the 
handle by which she thrust them into trouble. Sybil marries a man old enough 
to be her father, out of a sentimental pity that appears scarcely to have reached 
the strength of an emotion; Aeneas, without any emotion at all that can be 
perceived, marries a girl who, we are told, goes mad a week after marriage, but 
who certainly gives the impression of having been very nearly mad a long time 


before. Svybil’s husband dies suddenly, and Sybil goes slumming to try and 
forget her hopeless love for Aeneas, and meets thereby many sentimental adven 
tures. Then the wife of Aeneas most opportunely drowns herself, and all ends 
happily rhe sentiments of the tale are many, and perhaps a little foolish, 


but it is, nevertheless, quite a pretty story 
A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 10 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rH ALPINE CROCUS—CROCUS VERNUS 


{To tue Eprror or * Country Lirt 





ALPINE MEADOWS. 


Sir,—There are many who know the winter resorts of Switzerland and who 
have participated in the varied forms of sport afforded by the snow and ice, but 
comparatively few of these would recognise the high Alpine valleys when bereft 
of their winter mantle. The snow has no sooner retreated from the meadows 
than they again appear sprinkled with white, but this time it is not with snow- 
flakes, but with the small wild crocus (Crocus vernus), the first harbinger of the 


Alpine spring. They may always be seen at their best where the snow 
has just melted, as, like their contemporaries the Anemone vernalis and 
the Soldanella alpina, they follow its retreating level. The accompanying 


photograph, taken at an altitude of over five thousand feet, illustrates 
how much closer and stronger the wild crocus grows near the line of 
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melting snow. In 
the views, howing 

halets and 
mountains in the 
middle and far 
distance, the 
snow has now 
been melted some 
three weeks and 
the crocuses are 
past their best, 
many having 
withered. Eri 
S. HERVEY. 


A COCK 

CROWING. 
fo Tne Epiror 
Sir,—lI think the 
enclosed photo 
graph may 
interest readers 
of COUNTRY 
» SEFSt, 
because it shows 
a cock in the act Pe 

ot crowing; 

secondly, the PHI STRAIN OF STRUTTING CHANTICLEER 
bird himself 





shows so much character and impudence Phis little silky cock was given me 
to make a pet of, and when he first arrived his strange appearapce and assured 
airs made quite a sensation among both the human and four-legged creature At 
first the cock was taken the tenderest care of, he was given a home in the kitchen 
garden, and when allowed out we all watched to see he did not get near the 
farmyard, for fear, as our carpenter put it, “* That them other cocks should 
think him ar alien.”” But one day, * The Raisin,” as he had been named on 
account of his small purple comb, evaded his guardians and slipped through 
the privet fence into the farmyard world. When his escape was discovered the 
family rusted to find him, expecting the bantam would be stretched dead on 
the floor. One of his mighty crows proclaimed he was still in the land of the 
living, and then I met the great black cock, “ Johnston,’ running as fast as he 
could with the bantam bringing up the rear, he was running too, but he was 
chasing the farmyard hero who had been ignominiously defeated Phe * Raisin’ 
crows were those of victory. From this time forward he reigned undisputed 
over the fowls, and, I regret to say, has proved a real bully. Every evening 
he takes up his post in front of the hen pen, but, though the hens are allowed 
to pass, the cocks dare not approach him, so while the rest of the poultry sleep 
quietly on their perches the ** Raisin,’’ who has a taste for sitting up late, remains 
in front of the fowl-house, preening his silky feathers, while the two sleepy big 
cocks await his highness’s permission to go to bed. At length, when nearly 
dark, the bantam strolls off to his roost in the garden, leaving his rivals to hurry 
into bed. This performance takes place every evening. When I wish to show 
my cock to friends I place him on a tray, and carry him into the house, but 
should he not wish to be shown off, it will take two active boys and several 
men an hour’s hard work to capture him, and when at last he is caught all he 
does is to crow defiantly be 


THE WHITE PEACOCKS OF ISOLA BELLA 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—During a recent sojourn on the Lago Maggiore, I paid a visit to the Isola 
Bella belonging to the Count Borromée, and while walking through the beautiful 
grounds of the castle, I took the opportunity to snapshot one of the fine snow 
white peacocks which, | am told, are reared there under the personal care of 
the owner of the 
island himself. I 
enclose a copy ot 
the photograph in 
case you think the 
subject a_ suffi- 
ciertly interesting 
one for publica- 
tion in your 
paper.—F. T 
H ASSELBRING 


THE 
MIGRATION 
OF PIKE. 

fo tHe Epiror. 
Sir,—Can you or 
any of your rea- 
ders inform me 
whether the 
young pike mi- 
grate and then 
return to their 
birthplace like 
salmon smolts in 
after years? I 
ask because, hav 
ing had the Con- 
servancy baliffs 
up to net our 
small river for 
pike — usually in 
spring, but once 





or twice in late 
autumn—we have 
never caught any A SNOW-WHITE PEACO¢ 
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nets have been small 
We have 
have 


though the 


ibout five 


less than one pound or one and a-half pounds 


in mesh and have secured trout and dace of ounces also 


netted two small burns in the hope of securing small pike, but neve! 


succeeded in this, not have we seen any small ones. In all we have killed some 
odd pike ranging from about seventeen pounds to one 
apart from the maw of their parents 
ure at a loss to decide As the bailiff 


“ It gravelled him properly.” 


one hundred and sixty 


pound, but where the young ones go 


ind elders—we said, after we had discussed 


the subject repeatedly, Perhaps you can kindly 


enlighten \ CONSERVATOR 
THE CARMARTHEN OAK 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph which I hope you may find of use 
for publica 
tion In COUNTRY 
Lire. It repre- 
sents what, in its 
way, is rather 


a valuable 

, 
\ t for, 
; the 


one 


tree, 
standing by 
roadside as 
enters Car 
marthen (South 
Wales), one finds 
this 
wreck 


venerable 
sheltering 
flou 


youneg- 


beneath a 
rishing 
ster. It is 
nected with many 
Welsh 


but even 


con 


legends ; 


this 


does not seem to 


give reason tor 
the care with 
which it is pre- 


served with mor 
tar and railings, 
until finds 
that the 
ing little 


connects it 


one 
follow 
rhyme 
with 
Carmarthen : 


When 
falls 
Then sink shall 


the oak 





down 


J the town.” 
te: sar Under the ci 
: nN — : cumstances it is 

not to be won 
at! a Ee. dered at that the 
local council 
WHEN THI OAK FALLS DOWN takes considet 
ible care of this 
relic, if its existence ensures the prosperity of Carmarthcn’s population ot 
ten thousand.—C. Ucntrer Knox, 
rHE DEATH OF A POLECAT, 
lo tHe Eprror of Country Lirt 


Sir.—Can vou give me any information as to the cause of the death of my pole 

cat, a young and lively specimen, kept in order to kill the rats, which are a great 
trouble stable One morning lately it was hunting for rats in the hayloft, 
und in the found in its hutch, curled up 


sleep, but quite dead lis 


im the 


well and active ifternoon it wa 


omfortabh 


equile 
tomach was opened, and 
but shrivelled up 
was not seen to eat 


ipparently ¢ 


found to be not black, not 
Could this be 


containing any foreign substance, 


from eating a poisoned or diseased rat It 
mything in the stable 


but had had one or two 


parrows shot for it It 
had been fed lately on 
bread and milk ind 
sparrows I 4 

The information 


given is too vague to 


florm any opinion as to 


the cause of death of the 
polecat Should the 
death of any other ant 
mal occur under similar 


would 


body 


circumstances tt 
be best to send the 
of the animal to the 
County Medical Officer 
of Health for examina 
tion Ep 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 
IN A DUCK’S NEST. 

[To THE 
Sir, — The 
may be of 


EDITOR 
following 


some intet 


BRED 


HORSES 


est to your readers 


One ot m ¥ wild 

ducks has just hatched nine ducklings and two pheasants out of twelve of het 
How the latter got into her nest is a mystery 
Another 


duck close to her also had three pheasant eggs in her nest, but she failed to hatch 


own eggs and three pheasant eggs 


to me, as they must have been laid there after she commenced to sit 


them and was content with eleven ducklings. The twelfth was dead in the shell 


It would be interesting to know if any of your readers have had a similar 


experience of pheasants laying in a wild duck’s nest, as it is quite a novelty to 
me.—J. E. S 


COUNTRY 





NEAR 


LIFE, 


| June 17th, 191] 


CLARENDON AIT 
BORWICK. 

{To tHe Epitor.) 
Sir,—In reterence to 
your article on Borwick 
Hall, Lancashire, 1 
visited the house many 
years and was 
shown a small room in 
which I was told that 
Clarendon had written 
portion of his 
** History of the Rebel- 
lion,” and was under- 
stood to be in hiding 
at the time. The story 
might be worth inves- 
tigation.—A. W. D. 


ago, 


some 


A LIGHTNING 
FLASH. 

lo THe Epiror 
Sir,—The accompany 
ing photograph of a 
flash of lightning 
obtained on the night 
of August 14th, 1910, 
at Greystones, County 
Wicklow. The ex- 


posure was 


was 





made 
by directing the 
camera towards 
that of the 


clouds where the flashes were most frequent, and then (it being quite dark) 


HOW LIGHTNING AFFECTS A PLATE 


portion 


opening the shutter for a few seconds, thus allowing the flash to record its image 
on the plate. earthed ” in a railway cutting about 
seventy-five yards distant trom the camera. The weak flashes on the left of the 
picture were a few seconds earlier than the large flash 


rhe flash appears to have * 
Joun EMERSON 


OLD BUILDINGS AS SQUASH RACQUET COURTS. 
To THE “Country Lire.”’} 


Sir,—I have seen in your paper several instances of old buildings being con- 


Epiror o1 


verted into squash racquet courts. I have an old which I think 
It is at present 18}ft. wide by 24ft. long 
| can by taking down a wall increase the length by an additional 18ft., but I 
fear if I added 18ft. to the existing 24ft. it would be too tong. I should feel 
much obliged if you could tell me the best length to make the court (the width 
I cannot increase) and also how thick a facing of cement should be put into the 


HOWARD SPARSLEY. 


building 
would possibly do for the purpose 


brick walls 
rhe conversion of an old barn or stable into a squash court is a question 
many country. rhe breadth of the 
our r8}ft. wide, will do 
decided to add to the length—e.g., by 
taking the back wall further back—the ordinary height of the play-line will be 
all right. But, if the shorter length be kept, the play-line should be decidedly 
lower than the regulation height. 


of interest to building 


nicely, but the 


people in the 
mentioned by correspondent, 
length should be 32ft If it is 


As to the general structure of courts, it would 
be well to write to Dr. Burney of the Brighton Technical Institute as to the most 
ecopomical construction 
there by 


A few weeks ago three squash courts were opened 
an exhibition match between Mr. Eustace Miles and Peter 
but they could easily be Before they 
constructed there only existed one wall and another wall at right angles to it 


Latham 


rhe courts are open, roofed in wert 


The courts now can be played in however the light is, since there is a play line 


(made of metal) that can be moved from one end to the other at will The total 
cost was, we understand, less than £55 for the three courts altogether, and th« 


satistactory The 
fact that the 


cement is thoroughly growing popularity of the game of 
Schools Athletic Club 


intend to put up about 


squash is shown by the proposed Public 


ten courts, but no rac 
quet court Phat is the 
tendency. People can- 


not afford racquets, and 
most people do not play 
it well enough to enjoy 


HORSES IN ORANGI 


RIVER COLONY. 
{To tHe Eprror.} 
Sir,—I am sending you 


a photograph and a few 
lines concerning th« 
simple lite in South 
Africa. The 
the picture, 
may 
your readers, were bred 


horses im 
whose ap 
pearance interest 
by Messrs. Anderson on 
their about sixty 
from Bloem 
fontein. After some 
five years of 


farm 
miles 
BLOEMFONTEIN 

hard, 
patient work, what 
open veldt is now a fenced-in farm of nine thousand acres. 


was 
Dams have been 
constructed across the spruits to save the water (for the rainfall is none to 
much in the Orange River Colony), and there are now windmills and artesian 
wells, so that in the future want of water will be unknown. Two ladies return 
ing to England spoke of it to me as the ideal life. The morning gallops in th« 
pure air (four thousand feet above sea-level) and the kindness and hospitality 
of the people of the Colony are, they say, 
A. S. LinGGarp, s.s. Garth Castle. 


something never to be forgotten. 
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